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The Nameless Saints 


What was his name? I do not know his name. 
I only know he heard God’s voice and came, 
Brought all he had across the sea 
To live and work for God and me; 
Felled the ungracious oak; 
Dragged from the soil 
With horrid toil 
The thrice-gnarled roots and stubborn rock; 
With plenty piled the haggard mountain-side; 
And at the end without memorial died. 
No blaring trumpets sounded out his fame; 
He lived,—he died,—I do not know his name. 


No form of bronze and no memorial stones -— 
Show me the place where lie his moldering bones. 
Only a cheerful city stands 
Built by his hardened hands. 
Only ten thousands homes 
Where every day 
The cheerful play 
Of love and hope and courage comes. 
These are his monument and these alone. 
There is no form of bronze and no memorial stone. 


And I? 
Is there some desert or some pathless sea 
Where Thou, Good God of angels, wilt send me? 
Some oak for me to rend; some sod, 
Some rock for me to break; 
Some handful of His corn to take 
And scatter far afield, 
Till it, in turn shall yield 
Its hundredfold 
Of grains of gold 
To feed the waiting children of my God? 
Show me the desert, Father, or the sea. 
Is it Thine enterprise? Great God, send me. 
And though this body lie where ocean rolls, 
Count me among all Faithful Souls. 
—Edward Everett Hale 
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ALBERT WILLIAM BEAVEN 


Albert William Beaven was born in Moscow, Idaho, on October eA 
1882. His father was a pioneer Baptist minister on the North Pacific 
coast, a builder and developer of churches and schools, while his 
mother was the daughter of another Baptist minister, who also was 
a pioneer leader in Baptist work on the Pacific coast, an author, execu- 
tive and preacher. Mr. Beaven became a Bachelor of Arts of Shurtleff 
College in 1906 and was graduated from Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary in 1909. Shurtleff conferred upon him the divinity doctorate 
in 1919, and in 1920 he was similarly honored by the University of 
Rochester. 

He became the pastor of the Lake Avenue Memorial Baptist Church 
in Rochester, N. Y., on June 16, 1909, where he achieved a signally 
great pastorate from 1909 until he resigned from “Lake Avenue” ta 
become the president of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School in the 
autumn of 1929. 

To gain any adequate conception of the character and extent of 
Dr. Beaven’s pastoral career, it would be necessary to recite at con- 
siderable length the story of the past twenty years of one of the larg- 
est and most influential and most progressive Baptist churches in the 
United States. For while Dr. Beaven would be the last man to claim 
an undue share of the credit for the great success of the Lake Avenue 
church, it nevertheless remains true that he, as their minister, was 
under God their chief leader, inspirer and organizer, and proved him- 
self to be an original and pioneering mind, leading the way in some 
important movements, not only for his own people, but for churches 
all over the United States, churches, too, of other denominations as 
well as of his own. 

His major interests were and are evangelism, the pastoral ministry, 
Sunday School work and religious education, the world-wide mission- 
ary enterprise and the social implications of the gospel. 

His large capacity for administration and as a leader of men was 
perhaps never more notably evidenced than in the signal success of 
his three-year term as presidency of the Baptist Missionary Conven- 
tion of the State of New York, when the Baptists of the State, under 
his wise and Christian leadership, emerged from the gloom of doubt 
and depression and distress, on to the solid and sunlit highway of 
confidence and hope, of harmony and progress. 
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The entire denomination, moreover, has recognized Dr. Beaven as 
one of its leaders in making him the Northern Baptist Convention 
preacher in 1922 and its First Vice-President in 1924-25 and again in 
1928-29. He is now a member of the Board of Education of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, and also a member of the Board of 
Managers of the American Baptist Home Mission Society. As a 
member of the Foreign Mission Societies’ Commission on the Orient 
he visited Japan and China in 1927. 

He has performed a valuable service for the whole denomination 
also in his work for seventeen years as a Trustee of Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary (being president of the Board during its last six 
years), and as the president of the Board of the Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School, during the eventful and crucial first year of its his- 
tory ; and, as we all know, he did yeoman service in the School’s great 
financial campaign last Spring, his church releasing him for half his 
time during two months for this purpose. Dr. Beaven thus comes to 
the presidency of this School with a shining record of active and suc- 
cessful endeavor for its welfare and with an intimate acquaintance 
with the conditions of his new task. 

His influence, however, has extended far beyond the limits of the 
Baptist denomination. He was a lecturer at the Summer Conference 
of Union Theological Seminary in 1924. He has been a university 
preacher at Cornell, Yale, the University of Chicago, Wellesley and 
at other institutions of higher learning. During the World War he 
was engaged in Y. M. C. A. work at Camp Wadsworth and as a 
speaker to the soldiers in the Army of Occupation in France and 
Germany. 

Our new president has wielded a fine influence also through his 
pen. He has not only contributed to religious weeklies, but he has 
written several books and sent them forth as the messengers of his 
mind and heart to help thousands of people in their daily life. These 
books bear the following titles: “The Fine Art of Living Together,” 
“Putting the Church on a Full Time Basis,” “Fireside Talks with the 
Family Circle,” and the addresses which had a very wide circulation, 
“Life’s Eastern Window” and “Transformed Limitations.” 

So runs the actual record of a man who has for these many years 
been about his “Father’s business.” It is not ours to write here words 
of appreciation such as will be spoken concerning President Beaven 
by others on the day of his inauguration. The foregoing sketch gives 
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our alumni and friends the merest glimpses of the man who has been 
called to be our leader. We may well thank God for him; and as 
trustees, faculty, alumni and students pledge him sympathy, loyalty 
and co-operation in the fulfillment of the mission which God has com- 
mitted to him, the mission of making this Divinity School tell for the 
advancement of “the eternal kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” 


When the firmament quivers with daylight’s young beam, 
And the woodlands awaking burst into a hymn, 

And the glow of the sky blazes back from the stream, 
How the bright ones of heaven in the brightness grow dim! 


Oh! ’tis sad, in that moment of glory and song, 
To see, while the hill-tops are waiting the sun, 
The glittering band that kept watch all night long 

O’er Love and o’er Slumber, go out one by one: 


Till the circle of ether, deep, ruddy, and vast, 
Scarce glimmers with one of the train that were there; 
And their leader the day-star, the brightest and last, 
Twinkles faintly and fades in that desert of air. 


Thus, Oblivion, from midst of whose shadow we came, 
Steals o’er us again when life’s twilight is gone; 

And the crowd of bright names, in the heaven of fame, 
Grow pale and are quenched as the years hasten on. 


Let them fade—but we'll pray that the age, in whose flight, 
Of ourselves and our friends the remembrance shall die, 
May rise o’er the world, with the gladness and light 
Of the dawn that effaces the stars from the sky. 


—William Cullen Bryant 
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INAUGURATION 
of 
Albert William Beaven, D.D. 
As President of The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


The Lake Avenue Baptist Church 
Rochester, New York 


FRIDAY, THE EIGHTH OF NOVEMBER 
NINETEEN HUNDRED AND TWENTY-NINE 


PROGRAM 
Two fiftéen o'clock 


The academic procession formed in the parlor of the Lake Avenue 
Baptist Church, Professor Ernest William Parsons, Ph.D., D.D., 
Marshal. 

Two thirty o’clock 

The Lake Avenue Baptist Church, Mr. Orrin Reynolds Judd, LL.B., 

Vice-president of the Board of Trustees, presiding. 


ORGAN PRELUDE 
HAS WAIMEING I erate folate tateioteis) ole /ovelorsicteyalete ovonsieletarsteieleloia tele vs O GOD, OUR HELP IN AGES PAST 
READING OF THE SCRIPTURES .............. DEAN THOMAS WEARING, Ph.D. 


Thou, therefore, my son, be strong in the grace that is in Christ 
Jesus. And the things that thou hast heard of me among many wit- 
nesses, the same commit thou to faithful men, who shall be able to 
teach others also. Thou therefore endure hardness, as a good soldier 
of Jesus Christ. No man that warreth entangleth himself with the 
affairs of this life; that he may please him who hath chosen him to 
be a soldier. And if a man also strive for masteries, yet is he not 
crowned, except he strive lawfully. The husbandman that laboureth 
must be first partaker of the fruits. Consider what I say; and the 
Lord give thee understanding in all things. Remember that Jesus 
Christ of the seed of David was raised from the dead according to 
my gospel: Wherein I suffer trouble, as an evil doer, even unto bonds; 
but the word of God is not bound. Therefore I endure all things for 
the elect’s sakes, that they may also obtain the salvation which is in 
Christ Jesus with eternal glory. It is a faithful saying: For if we be 
dead with him, we shall also live with him: If we suffer, we shall 
also reign with him: if we deny him, he also will deny us: If we 
believe not, yet he abideth faithful: he cannot deny himself. Of these 
things put them in remembrance, charging them before the Lord that 
they strive not about words to no profit, but to the subverting of the 
hearers. And, Let everyone that nameth the name of Christ depart 
from iniquity. But in a great house there are not only vessels of gold 
and of silver, but also of wood and of earth; and some to honour, and 
some to dishonour. If a man therefore purge himself from these, he 
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shall be a vessel unto honour, sanctified, and meet for the master’s 
use, and prepared unto every good work. 


BR EO AS POR Klara wsscreiacse us msc susials o's Ans Sy om PROFESSOR HENRY BURKE ROBINS, Ph.D. 


O Thou unfailing and holy One, God of our fathers, known of old, 
God of the living, not of the dead, Spirit of all Truth, Redemptive 
and enabling Love, we seek Thy presence this hour in deep conscious- 
ness of our dependence upon Thee. How vain and futile is life except 
as we live it in the presence and by the aid of the Most High. 


We come, in the quiet of this moment, unto Thee, O God. Across 
the ages and out of the commonplaces Thou dost summon us to hold 
tryst with Thy Spirit. O lift us, we pray Thee, to the level of Thy 
thought, to the inclusion of Thy love, to the bright purity of Thy 
righteousness. Grant to us that in the hour we spend together here 
we may feel anew the challenge of the time in which we live, and may 
gain fresh assurance of the infinite resources which there are in the 
God of Love for those who seek to establish a world of good will, 
righteousness and peace. 

We thank Thee for the memories that make bright the occasion 
which we honor today, for the century and more of history, for the 
great traditions and the great names which adorn our past. Yet, O 
God, we come to Thee with a very definite desire in our hearts that 
tomorrow may lead us out into new adventure, into the building of a 
greater structure upon the foundations which have been laid. As we 
honor the traditions of the past, we pray, O God, that we may rightly 
interpret the responsibilities of the present hour, and may, with some 
prophetic insight, look ahead, toward the days that are to be. 

We pray Thy blessing, our Father, upon all who participate in this 
occasion, upon those who shall bring to us at this hour the challenge 
and uplift of their thought. And we pray especially, O God, for 
Thy servant who is this day recognized, in this formal ceremony, as 
appointed of Thee to the headship of the institution in whose name 
we are met. Wilt Thou endue him with Thy Spirit. Wilt Thou 
quicken his courage, broaden his vision, and give to him in greater 
power those qualities of leadership which he will need in the years 
that lie ahead. Make this an occasion of special blessing in his life. 
Beyond all the glamor and circumstances of this academic occasion, 
may he glimpse the simple and yet lofty ideal of a Kingdom of Right- 
eousness and Truth which shall abide forever. May he have, in those 
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who stand beside him in the service of the institution, the gifts and 
vision, the inspiration, faith and purpose, the ideal and liberty of ful- 
filment, which shall bring to pass what we believe was in the heart of 
our Lord as He spoke his simple but profound message long ago, and, 
laying down his life in fidelity of conviction, caused it to reverberate 
through the centuries. 

Give unto us, O God, by the enduement of Thy Spirit, something 
of the quality of that Matchless Life, that through Thy holy presence 
we may incarnate that power afresh in the life of our day. 


We bring Thee our praise, we offer Thee our gifts, we prefer our 
petitions, in the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 


STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF THE 

PGREORATION. 0. ona ncmaaneat ons cee MR. AMBROSE SWASEY, Sc.D., LL.D. 

Mr. Chairman, President Beaven, Ladies and Gentlemen: It is a 
pleasure to meet with you on the occasion of the inauguration of 
Dr. Beaven as President of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. 
On behalf of the Board of Trustees of the Baptist Education Society 
of the State of New York, I am especially gratified to extend to 
President Beaven hearty greetings and felicitations, and to congratu- 
late the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School upon its good fortune in 
having one so eminently qualified in every way to fill this high and 
important position. 

I only wish it were possible for me to keep in closer touch with the 
Divinity School, that I might know more in detail of the splendid 
work which is being carried on, but I find the limitations of age and 
health prevent me from doing so. I have, however, been deeply in- 
terested in the movement which brought about the merger of the Col- 
gate and Rochester theological seminaries, the selection of a new 
campus, and the project for new buildings, all of which, I am confi- 
dent, means a greater opportunity for those interested in ministerial 
education. Because of my close friendship with Dr. Barbour, who 
has devoted so many years to the work, and my delightful fellowship 
with Dr. Beaven, I am free to say that the school is very near to my 
heart. 


Certainly the Divinity School has reason to be thankful for the won- 
derful traditions and the noble heritage that have come down to it 
from the splendid achievements of the men who have directed its 
work for generations past and of those who have gone out into the 
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world as ministers of Christ. I am very happy to know that the work 
of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School is to be under the guidance 
of President Beaven who is beloved and esteemed from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. 


Mr. Judd: 

We are honored on this occasion by many delegates representing 
institutions of learning, whose names are on the back of the program. 
It is manifestly impossible that all of them could speak to us, but 
we shall have the great pleasure of listening to greetings and saluta- 
tions from some of them. 


OO a te ee a THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
Regent Roland Beaven Woodward 


Mr. Chairman, President Beaven, Friends: I am very happy to 
bring to you, President Beaven, the greetings of the Board of Regents 
and of the President of the University of the State of New York, 
and I wish to say for them that they hope, and believe, and expect that 
you will have a distinguished career as a leader in the field of religious 
education. I am sure that in the presence of Dr. Barbour and our 
new President Beaven it is quite proper to say that you have had 
a distinguished predecessor, and he has left a shining mark for you 
to shoot at; but nevertheless it is the hope of all of us, no matter 
what his record has been, that your service and administration will 
achieve a name and new distinction for this institution and a new glory 
for Rochester. 


eee NG LON GAS Uo he ne'nie Saisie e-melp vie « p!sie ge) placinvnisin THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE 
NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


The Reverend Frank William Padelford, D.D., LL.D. 


President Beaven: The Baptist Board of Education presents its 
greetings to you as you assume the presidency of this institution. In 
our church the Board of Education has no direction or control over 
its schools and colleges, but it does have a very vital interest in them. 

The Board of Education is glad that you are being inaugurated as 
president, not of the Colgate Theological Seminary nor of the Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary, but of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School. In the organization of this united School the Board of Edu- 
cation has, as you know, had a very keen interest. You will remem- 
ber, I am sure, the evening when you and other gentlemen represent- 
ing these schools, were the guests of the Board of Education, in Al- 
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bany, when we ventured to suggest to you the possibility and the 
advisability of uniting certain of our seminaries into one strong insti- 
tution. You know the part which the representatives of that Board 
played in bringing about this union. No one rejoiced more heartily 
than did we in its consummation. We rejoice now in your leader- 
ship of this new institution. We believe that you bring to this task 
those qualities of leadership and that experience from the active minis- 
try which assure to the new institution a great future. 

We believe that this institution has a great and increasing contri- 
bution to make to the education of our ministry. The Board views 
with serious apprehension the problem of the future leadership of the 
Protestant church. Everything depends upon its leadership. Yet we 
are told that not more than ten per cent of its ministry is composed 
of well trained men. We confess to a growing fear for the future 
of the church in this day of universal education, unless a much larger 
per cent of our ministry consists of educated men. We-are encour- 
aged by your election to this position, because we believe that you have 
the powers of persuasion to turn the minds and hearts of many of 
our choice young men toward the ministry. We are counting on you 
to hold this as one of your chief tasks. We are encouraged by your 
coming, because we believe that under your leadership this united 
school with its large resources will be able to make a very definite 
and considerable contribution to strengthening the capable leadership 
of our churches. The Board of Education heartily believes in the 
high standards which this school has set for itself. We trust that 
you will not lower them, but will stand squarely for the highest stand- 
ard for our ministry. 

I have just finished a most interesting study of all our denomina- 
tional activities. In company with two or three other men I held con- 
ferences with the Boards of Directors of every State Convention and 
every City Mission Society, and everywhere I asked this question,— 
What is your first and greatest need? And in every single case I re- 
ceived the answer, “An adequate number of well trained, capable lead- 
ers.” It is leadership that we need. In undertaking this task, Mr. 
President, the Board of Education believes that you are undertaking 
the most important, as well as the most fundamental, task in the whole 
program of the Christian church, the training of its leadership. The 
Board of Education congratulates you and promises you its hearty 
cooperation. 
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EIRENE wale once sichiswitias sewas'C cmals thd hic SES CROWN HIM WITH MANY CROWNS 


PODS OMe SALE LA TEGO N nays sie aialeciss Mats Obie vices REPRESENTATIVES OF 
OTHER THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTIONS 


NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION 
President Everett Carleton Herrick, D.D., LL.D. 


Mr. Chairman, President Beaven: We are accustomed to remind 
ourselves and sometimes to tell the world, if the world would only 
listen, that there is no Baptist Church—there is no Baptist Church 
north or south, or anywhere else. . . . There are only Baptist 
churches. Strictly speaking, we are not so much a denomination as 
an aggregation. I suppose there is hardly any group that has wan- 
dered any farther from ecclesiastical authority than have we. If it 
has been a disadvantage at certain times, it has been a protection at 
other times, especially recently. So no one can speak for us authori- 
tatively. 


And yet there are other times when one feels one would like to fly . 
in the face of this principle, if that is what it really is, and assume 
an authority which he does not possess. Yet this is one of those. oc- 
casions when for the fleeting moment I would speak for the Baptists, 
for the Baptist churches. For the Baptists all over the land know 
you so well, Dr. Beaven, and trust you so completely and love you so 
sincerely, that every voting body, whose name is truly legion, would 
gladly and unanimously support me in bringing to you their cordial 
and their official greetings. 

Our churches rejoice that you have come to this high place because 
they know that you know, certainly ought to know, what the pastor’s 
real task is, the minister’s every-day job. I have preceded you long 
enough in a sister school to know some of the things that you will 
have to do, and some of the things that you will have to know, and 
I can predict, I think, some of the things which will happen to you. 
I would not mention the worst because we want this to remain a cheer- 
ful occasion. 

You are to be the chief custodian of this two-fold tradition, Colgate 
and Rochester, names that stand high in all our Baptist history, and 
we believe that in you, as in your predecessors, these traditions can 
be made flesh, for these schools were founded to give the world great 
theologians, specialists, secretaries and presidents only as by-products. 
They were founded for the chief purpose of giving to our churches 
real pastors, every-day ministers. And, as Dr. Padelford has said, 
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this is what our churches are waiting for, sometimes unconsciously ; 
they are awaiting the coming of their leader as an icebound winter 
awaits the coming of the spring. ..With your unique experience in pas- 
toral leadership, with your warm humanity, and with your gifts of 
administration, and with your tested and abiding faith in Christ, we 
believe that you are set here for the good of all our churches at home 
and abroad, and that you will send forth from this old school and the 
new school that is to be, shepherds for Christian flocks who will feed 
them and lead them as you have; and in behalf of all our Baptist fel- 
lowship wheresoever dispersed I welcome you with heart and hand 
to your high task. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
President Harry Lathrop Reed, D.D. 


Mr. Chairman and President Beaven: With genuine enthusiasm we 
all, by whatever we are named, sing those stirring and martial lines 
of Dr. Sabine Baring-Gould: 


Like a mighty army, 

Moves the church of God; 
Brothers we are treading 
Where the Saints have trod. 
We are not divided, 

All one body we, 

One in hope and doctrine, 
One in charity. 


They are splendid words, full of hope and encouragement and op- 
timism. And they are true, at least true to our ideal, true to our con- 
victions and true to our anticipations. 

We are “all one body.” It is the Apostle Paul’s favorite metaphor : 
“The Church which is His body”; “We who are many are one body 
in Christ”; “Now ye are the body of Christ and severally members 
thereof.” 

Our many and various “denominations,” so-called, I like to think 
are just members of the one body, “the body is not one member but 
many.” The physical body is made up of a great variety of members. 
“If they were all one member where were the body.” 

The physical body has two eyes, two ears, two hands, two feet. 
These are in no sense duplicate members. They supplement each the 
other. 

We sometimes speak of this or that wing of the church. A wing, 
of course, is a member of the body of a bird. Most birds have but 
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two wings. The four creatures of the Apocalypse had each six wings. 

We sometimes talk about branches of the church. The branch is 
a member of the body of the tree or the vine. The tree has many 
branches. 

It is really not so much a question of how many members a body 
has as it is of how the various members codperate. The human body 
has but two feet but that almost late lamented but noble and much be- 
loved animal, the horse, has four. Watch the thoroughbred race horse 
and see how great codperation and how little interference there is 
among these four members. 

There is a certain animal which bears the name of centipede. Some- 
one has taken the trouble to count its feet and tells us that it has one 
hundred. If you have ever watched. that particular animal in its 
progress you have noticed with what remarkable cooperation it moves 
its many legs. . 

Now the centipede is rather a low form of life. Probably the higher 
the form of life the fewer the duplicate members. Doubtless when 
the church reaches its highest and most perfect organization it will 
have comparatively few of the members called denominations. 

Nevertheless, I am quite sure that also in the case of the church, 
which is the body of Christ, it is not really so much a question as to 
the number of denominations but as to how perfectly they cooperate. 
Every evidence of such cooperation is a testimony to the development 
of the church. 

From one of the “wings” of the church or one of its “branches” I 
bring you most hearty greetings, felicitations and congratulations. The 
spirit of fellowship between Auburn Seminary and Colgate-Rochester 
has been most cordial and happy. You have sometimes loaned us your 
professors and have sometimes borrowed ours. Between the two sem- 
inaries and between Presbyterians and Baptists may the cooperation 
be perfect and ever more and more complete. 

Auburn Theological Seminary salutes the Colgate-Rochester Divin- 
ity School and its President. 


GaRRETT BiBLIcAL INSTITUTE 
President Frederick Carl Eiselen, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 
Mr. Chairman, President Beaven and Friends: It is a great joy to 
join with the representatives of the seminaries of other denominations 
in bringing felicitations and good wishes to the Colgate-Rochester 
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Divinity School on the occasion of the inauguration of President 
Beaven. The school I represent.is not the oldest theological seminary 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, though we are old enough to cele- 
brate the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of our founding next June, at 
which time I hope to have the privilege of welcoming many of you 
to Garrett Biblical Institute. 

The Methodist church, in harmony with the ideals of its founder, 
John Wesley, and the first American bishop, Francis Asbury, believes 
in theological education. It agrees with the statement of A. J. Gor- 
don, “Religion is a fundamental human interest and should not be left 
in incompetent hands.” This has not always been the attitude of the 
Church. A deep religious experience has always been emphasized in 
the Methodist church as an essential qualification of the minister, but 
seventy-five years ago there were many saintly men and women who 
feared that a warm, religious experience could not possibly survive 
the frigid intellectualism of a theological seminary. This fear is re- 
flected in the name of the school I represent, “Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute.” The designation “Theological Seminary” would have aroused 
distrust and stirred opposition, while a school founded for the study 
of the Bible was greeted with enthusiasm. Except in the minds of 
a few individuals this fear no longer exists in the Methodist Church, 
and her theological seminaries have more students than they can com- 
fortable accommodate. It is in the name of Garrett Biblical Institute 
and of the other seminaries of the Methodist Church that I bring you 
greetings on this happy occasion. 

The presence of the representatives of the theological seminaries of 
so many different religious bodies promises well for the future. We 
are charged with the responsibility of training future spiritual and 
moral leaders. The more intimately we come to know each other, the 
better we shall understand our common ideals and objectives, and the 
more successful we shall be in the training of men who will lead the 
church to make a unified impact upon the life of the nation and of the 
world. 

Are we not all in agreement that the influence of religion is needed 
if life is to be lived on its highest levels, that organized religion as it 
expresses itself in the church is needed to make religion truly and 
universally effective, that the success of the church will depend upon 
adequately trained leadership? If these convictions are correct, then 
the hope of the future rests in a real sense with the schools whose 
chief business is the training of effective leaders. 
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The Colgate Theological Seminary can look back over a century of 
glorious achievements, and the Rochester Theological Seminary may 
rejoice in the accomplishments of the past. With a union of their 
resources and an extension of the constituency behind the united Col- 
gate-Rochester Divinity School, the triumphs of the future ought to 
surpass by far anything that has been done in the past. 

You, President Beaven, have been summoned to assume the leader- 
ship in the new and enlarged enterprise. We are here to rejoice with 
you on the occasion of your inauguration, to bring you our felicita- 
tions, and to pray that the blessing of God may rest upon you and 
upon your school in the carrying out of the tremendous responsibilities 
which in the providence of God have been imposed upon you. 


THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
The Reverend Howard Chandler Robbins, D.D. 


Mr. President: I am happy to bring to you at your inauguration 
the greetings of the Church which I represent, and especially to bring 
you the felicitations of the General Theological Seminary in New 
York City. The General Theological Seminary was established in 1817 
by the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
until recently the control of it was vested in a board of trustees com- 
posed of all the bishops of this Church, with others. This fact should 
be a sufficient guarantee of our doctrinal soundness. If further assur- 
ance is required, let me add that from time immemorial the work of 
John Albert Broadus, President of the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, has been our textbook in Homiletics, and continues so to be. 

Our buildings in New York stand on a part of a plot of ground 
given in 1819 by Clement C. Moore, author of the Christmas poem 
which begins: 

“?*Twas the night before Christmas, and all through the house, 
Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse.” 


Like the works of President Broadus, these verses are still as popu- 
lar as when they were first written. 

And so, Mr. President, I have in mind that for more than a cen- 
tury the theological department of Colgate University, established in 
1819, and the General Theological Seminary, established two years 
earlier, have been carrying on their quiet but immensely influential 
work of preparing men for the Christian ministry. These years have 
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marked an unprecedented advance in the conquest of nature by 
scientific discovery and invention. . The telegraph, the Atlantic cable, 
the electric light, the electric railway, the automobile, the aeroplane, 
the motion picture, the radio and countless other inventions have 
revolutionized our means of transportation and communication. In 
the world of thought, the changes have been scarcely less revolution- 
ary. It is difficult to realize that it is only seventy years since the 
appearance of Darwin’s Origin of Species, and only a little more than 
sixty years since Karl Marx published the first volume of Das Kapital. 
And in 1914 the World War brought to an end the political era which 
had witnessed the development of the modern nations, and inaugurated 
a new era of international co-operation, the end of which no one can 
foresee. 

We are living in what Horace Bushnell called a “building era.” A 
new world of thought, hope, fear, action and passion,—that is what 
confronts us today. What will, what purpose, what strong and mold- 
ing resolution will go to the making of it? That is the question which 
is uppermost in every thoughtful mind. We believe that it rests large- 
ly with our theological seminaries, as true schools of the prophets, to 
train the men who are to be leaders in one of the greatest ages of 
transition that history has known. We believe that it is to be done in 
that one Name in which we find ourselves united with one another 
and with the whole glowing past of Christian achievement,—the one 
Name which means salvation for us and for our world. And we are 
glad, Mr. President, that in this post of great opportunity for influ- 
ence, where what is needed is the leadership of a Christian pastor, 
versed in human relations, service of this far-reaching sort has de- 
volved upon you. 


PL BUN ire sieisiaiecciieys(oslvis aie ieieisinls. tiene Catena eterstenh ve THE CHURCH’S ONE FOUNDATION 
THE INDUCTION OF THE PRESIDENT ........ ORRIN REYNOLDS JUDD, LL.B. 


Dr. Albert William Beaven: It is my privilege on behalf of the 
Board of Trustees at this time formally to induct you into your office 
as President of The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. By action of 
the Board taken on May 20th, 1929, you were elected to this position. 
You notified us of your acceptance and since the first of July have 
been acting as the head of the institution. This is the first occasion 
for the public recognition of the fact.. On behalf of the Corporation 
and of the Board of Trustees of the School I therefore hereby formally 
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induct you into your office and pledge you the support of our official 
body in your conduct of the affairs of the institution. 

I have pleasure at this time in asking the Reverend Professor Charles 
Whitney Gilkey, Doctor of Divinity, Dean of the Chapel of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, to give the charge to the President. 


THE CHARGE TO THE 
PRRSIDENT (3¢ <5 c.022-.5 0:0: PROFESSOR CHARLES WHITNEY GILKEY, D.D. 

In one of his “Later Letters,” dated March 30, 1906, Marcus Dods, 
wise scholar and statesman of the Free Church of Scotland and Princi- 
pal of its foremost theological college, wrote to a friend two sentences 
of prophetic insight: 

“T do not envy those who have to fight the battle of Christianity in 
the twentieth century. Yes, perhaps I do, but it will be a stiff fight.” 

You, my dear friend and comrade in the Christian ministry, have 
been called back from your conspicuous post of leadership on the front 
firing line of that stiff fight, to take command of this training camp 
behind the lines, where the leaders of the coming campaigns, on whose 
ability the outcome of the entire conflict may well depend, are being 
prepared for their critical responsibility. We all remember from the 
Great War how good soldiers, and especially great soldiers, regarded 
such a summons: and we can understand well enough that, however 
reluctant you may have been to leave your post—however more reluc- 
tant your brethren of this church must have been to lose your leader- 
ship in the front line of action—neither you nor they had any real 
option but to obey the call. Those of us who have seen something 
of the situation on all the fronts—among our own Baptist churches, 
throughout the American churches of every Christian name, and not 
least beyond the seas in missionary lands—are sure that as for twenty 
years past your rightful place of leadership has been in this strategic 
church and pulpit, so far the next twenty years your rightful place 
is in this strategic presidency. 

I do not need to report to you what the conditions are just now up 
at the front; for you have been there even more recently than I. But 
I do venture to charge you to-day with three responsibilities which 
grow directly out of present conditions on the firing line, as you and 
I have seen them developing in the twenty years through which we 
have been comrades in the active ministry. 
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“Ministers of the Church” 


My first charge grows out of the contemporary situation of the 
Christian church herself. Only a few weeks ago one of the most suc- 
cessful ministers in this country, pastor of a large church in a typical 
American city neither too large nor too small for the church to do its 
best work, said to me in intimate conversation that he found it very 
much harder to do church work there than twelve years ago when his 
pastorate began. When I pressed him for the causes, he said that the 
older generation that had been loyal on principle to the church as an 
institution, was being succeeded by a younger generation—in fact by 
their own children—whose interests and loyalties are spread over much 
larger areas, and are therefore both thinner and more divided; so that 
as pillars of the church they are both more intermittent and more ir- 
responsible in their support. And with this weakening of loyalty to 
the church as an institution, there is abroad a widespread confusion 
and uncertainty as to the real place and value of the church in modern 
life. This is partly at least due to the fact that all our major social 
institutions—the family, the school, and the college hardly less than 
the church—are passing through a period of critical re-examination 
and severe testing. You and 1 both heard President Lowell say at 
President Barbour’s inauguration at Brown, that contemporary think- 
ing as to the object and value of a college is “indefinite and confused” ; 
and we heard him add that other significant sentence—both of them 
not less true of the church than of the college in modern life: “In the 
college we are dealing with imponderables, so heavy that we lack 
weights with which they can be measured.” 

This contemporary climate has had its effect, not only upon the 
younger membership, but upon the ministry of our churches. You and 
I know how ominously large a number of seminary graduates leave 
the ministry after a few years, to enter other callings. Perhaps our 
hot-house atmosphere, with its financial, intellectual, and spiritual cod- 
dling, has not hardened them enough to stand the exposure of the 
winds that blow out on the contemporary hillsides that face north. 
But we are charging you with the responsibility of developing oak 
trees for those same hillsides in this contemporary climate: in plain 
words, of training ministers who will realize the tremendous assets as 
well as the obvious weaknesses of the church in modern life; who 
will see in her a worthy implement and make of her an effective in- 
strument, for advancing the cause of Christ; who will be ready and 
glad to devote their lives to her service, in his name and for his sake. 
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“Ministers of Religion” 

Behind this situation there lies of course a deeper difficulty that 
the minister of to-day finds everywhere—especially among the younger 
generation. A recent writer has described our own generation as “be- 
wildered about religion, domineered by science, obsessed by sex.” No 
one can come close to the mind of youth without realizing how much 
truth there is in his description. Only last Sunday night a fine fresh- 
man girl came to ask me if she could enter our freshman discussion 
group on religion—and added, “You see I haven’t any religious ideas 
whatever.” She is the daughter of a leading Christian worker of our 
city, a pillar of the church: and she was speaking for thousands of 
her contemporaries—many of them, like her, children of the church. 
You yourself suggested in your first chapel address that the mind of 
our age is being shaped by tremendous social, economic, scientific, and 
above all material influences, among which religion does not easily find 
an important place. I charge you to-day, in the second place, to train 
ministers neither afraid nor unable to think hard, and above all to live 
and work adventurously, in such a time. There is no quick remedy 
nor any single panacea for this situation. It calls “not so much for 
more men, as for more man in the ministry ;” whose thinking and work- 
ing and living have all alike been quickened by the Spirit of the Liv- 
ing God. 


“Ministers of Jesus Christ” 


And that brings me to my most important charge. Religion in hu- 
man experience is very much like an aeroplane. Wings that can ad- 
just to and lift themselves upon the contemporary air-currents, and 
skill and the controls that can steer wisely and meet emergencies re- 
sourcefully, are both alike essential; but nevertheless in a true sense 
secondary. A reliable engine with dynamic power enough to lift 
and drive is the primary need, without which neither wings nor pilot 
can get a chance to function. So the church needs a ministry with 
these institutional and intellectual adjustments to contemporary cur- 
rents and climate: but above all it needs ministers impelled by the 
great dynamic of Christlike love for God and man. 

And my charge at this point becomes very personal: for I cannot 
but think at this hour of the seminary president whose influence over 
us his students was so unique and so predominant—our beloved Charles 
Cuthbert Hall. That influence was not largely intellectual: we could 
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not follow his theology, and other men more largely shaped our think- 
ing. But I can hear him now,. knocking softly late at night at our 
dormitory doors, with the invitation of his friendly smile to tell him 
our problems and troubles; and as one of the most radically-minded 
of my contemporaries said to me a few years ago, his was the quick- 
ening spiritual influence that thrust most of us out into the ministry 
and kept us there. So is it I suspect in most seminaries: many men 
teach, but one or two men kindle. So may God through you kindle 
and thrust men forth into the ministry of Christ. 

Ao SAN aie ts Aine een noe ee arenes LORD, SPEAK TO ME, THAT I MAY SPEAK 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS ......... PRESIDENT ALBERT WILLIAM BEAVEN, D.D. 

I am glad to have the privilege of expressing for the faculty of 
the Divinity School, our deep appreciation of the presence of this 
great body of delegates gathered in recognition of the inauguration 
of a new president. It is a joy to us and an honor to our institution. 
The fraternity developed between groups of men interested in a com- 
mon field is greatly strengthened by occasions of this kind. It is our 
hope that by thus getting together and facing certain problems con- 
nected with our mutual interests each one shall be better able to under- 
take his separate task in his own place. 

The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School faces at this time a very 
interesting situation. Two broad streams of religious culture which 
have been flowing through the life of this state for many decades have 
now united. In doing so they have removed duplication of effort and 
given the combined institution a peculiar opportunity for service. 

The Theological Seminary of Colgate University, beginning as “The 
Seminary” at Hamilton one hundred and ten years ago and continu- 
ing under different names, has contributed not only great leaders, who 
have been men of learning and of spiritual power, for work in this 
state and nation, but it has trained over four hundred men for the 
ministry who have served on fields outside America. 

Rochester Theological Seminary, begining in 1850, has for the past 
seventy-nine years gathered here in this city men of outstanding abil- 
ity, high in scholarship and spiritual insight, who have trained and 
sent out literally thousands of men as ministers, missionaries, teachers, 
editors, and others who in various capacities have influenced the work 
of the Kingdom. 

Some idea of the quality of the men who have served in these two 
institutions may be gained when I simply mention such names as Wil- 
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liam Newton Clarke, Ebenezer Dodge, Ezekiel G. Robinson, Augustus 
H. Strong and Walter Rauschenbusch. These are but representatives 
of a great company whose lives have been outstanding in the religious 
history of our country. 

The institution comes today, under these new circumstances, at- 
tempting not only to conserve the valuable traditions of the past, but 
in every way possible to enlarge its service and explore the meaning 
back of the saying of the ancient writer, that while “one may chase 
a thousand, two may put ten thousand to flight.” 

We recognize that you are not here simply to felicitate us, nor be- 
cause of the significance of any single step in the life of this School, 
but because we are bound together by a common responsibility which 
rests upon us, namely, the need for providing trained leaders for the 
great spiritual enterprise which we call the Kingdom of God. It is 
my purpose to discuss that particular task with special reference to the 
leadership of local churches. 

I wish to call attention first of all to the tremendous resources 
which the church has to put behind its leadership, if that leadership 
can be equipped properly to utilize them. There is a danger today 
that even among people of our type, whose relationship to the church 
is so intimate, we shall fail to appreciate the real values which are 
‘bound up in the church. This danger is enhanced because just at this 
time criticism of the church is more popular than appreciation of it. 
I shall not rehearse here those extensive diatribes which are indulged 
in by writers in magazines or by the press at large, and at times by 
speakers in the pulpit. With these general criticisms we are all famil- 
iar. Personally, I discount many of them, because of the evident 
ignorance on which they are based. I discount some more of them 
because of the fact that it is an age of criticism, and attacks upon 
almost any institution that is venerable with age get a good press 
among us. This is not to say that I do not recognize the serious 
shortcomings of the church, nor do I fail to realize that there is a 
good basis for serious condemnation of many things that exist, nor 
do I fail to realize that there are innumerable changes that ought to 
be made. 

But after we have admitted all this, we should face the simple fact 
that in spite of its weakness there is no other institution now in exist- 
ence that ever has done, or can now be made to do, more for the 
Christian enterprise than the Christian church. It is imperfect, but 
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so is everything else. We are not living in a perfect world; if our 
work is to be forwarded it will have to be done by people and institu- 
tions that are not perfect. : 

Possibly we can estimate the position of the church by asking our- 
selves whether there is any other institution to which we can turn 
more hopefully for help in the spiritual and moral training of the 
people of tomorrow. I know of no such institution. Nor do I find 
that many of the vociferous critics of the church are sacrificially build- 
ing up any other organization in this country which will really seri- 
ously attempt the task which they accuse the church of failing to 
accomplish ; if tomorrow someone were to propose any new and exten- 
sive enterprise which had for its objective genuine religious aims, in- 
volving a program of sacrificial service continued through long periods 
from generation to generation, I hazard the guess that they would 
have to recruit their leaders from inside and not from outside the 
church. No great sacrificial movement along religious and moral lines 
seems to be rising today to any significant height from among the so- 
called “friendly citizens” outside the church. 

We may say, I think without fear of successful contradiction, that 
in spite of its weakness, the Christian church is the best instrument 
we have to forward Christ’s Kingdom. It at least is trying, even 
though partially, to do a work which it is imperative to have done in 
society. 

More than that, the church has an accumulation of assets which are 
vitally necessary for the work of the Kingdom, resources infinitely 
greater than those which can be offered by any other organization. 
Think for a moment of its physical assets in the vast number of 
church buildings and their equipment, located in innumerable places 
all over the world; in this country, for instance, located where they 
are as accessible, usually, as the ubiquitous public school. Think of 
that tremendous army of volunteer workers which the church is able 
to summon into service. No other organization can supplement the 
staff for which it has to pay, with such a large proportion of willing 
workers for whom it does not have to pay. 

Again, no other organization can add to its physical and staff equip- 
ment such a history of achievement, such traditions of permanence, 
such an accumulation of valuable experiences, as the church possesses. 
There is a rich inheritance in the memory and the history of even one 
great man, who has lived a splendid life or achieved a heroic personal- 
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ity. The church possesses today a treasure-house of inestimable 
value in the record of not one but many great souls who have been 
its past leaders,—the apostles, the Kingdom statesmen, the heroic 
missionaries, and the noble ministers and prophets who have served it. 

The church also is under motion. It has the momentum of a long 
past. People say that it is about to die; but it never has died. Peo- 
ple have predicted that it could not survive a given situation; but it 
has thrived on persecutions; it has pushed through and expanded in 
spite of difficulties, and today it operates in a larger field than ever. 
When we are looking about for some other institution that is going 
to carry through the work of the Kingdom, let us not forget the 
comparative hopefulness of a plan which saves all these assets from 
the past and uses them for the future, as contrasted with a plan which 
abandons them all and begins again. 

We might conceivably think of a more ideal organization than the 
church ; but in our generation, and for many a day to come, no other 
institution could be produced or is likely to be produced, which will 
offer to those who seek the kingdom of God on earth, a more useful 
instrument than the church offers, in spite of its obvious shortcom- 
ings. We might begin, then, at this point,—the church may not be 
as good as it should be, but it is the best we now have, and we will all 
get much farther by using its resources than by ignoring them. 

The second elemental fact which we must recognize is this: that 
the church is decidedly dependent upon its human leadership. It 
operates not as the church ideal or the church universal, but in prosaic 
local units. In any given community, the cause of the Kingdom is 
forwarded or retarded by the church almost in proportion to the ef- 
fectiveness of the local organization, The local unit, in turn, func- 
tions well or poorly almost in direct ratio to the quality of its leader- 
ship. 

Let the conditions in the average town pass before us in imagina- 
tion. The constructive and the destructive forces are in vigorous 
competition with each other for control. If the constructive forces 
win, the whole group moves forward toward those high ends of which 
“the will of God on earth” is but a description. Ordinarily, no other 
organization in any given town has so much potential power which it 
can throw on the side of positive good as has the local church. The 
question as to whether that power will be so used, or whether, as is 
sometimes the case, it will be held aloof and not marshaled for the 
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cause of righteousness, is a question that is most often determined 
by its leader. A minister, if he represents the right kind of leader- 
ship, can usually make the accumulated resources of his organization 
a factor of great power on the side of the best in his community. It 
was Elbert Hubbard, I think, who said that one strong, wholesome 
personality in every community could redeem the world. If we fur- 
nish the right kind of leadership for every church, leaders who can 
mobilize the resources of that church and help it deliver the full force 
of its power on the side of the right, we shall have well nigh brought 
in the kingdom of God. In a real sense, then, the providing of this 
leadership is the main solution of our problem. 

Nor is this situation in the church different than we find 
elsewhere. What a common thing it is in industry and commerce to 
see this worked out! Here is an industrial organization which is 
headed toward failure. It gets into the hands of the banks. The 
bankers look over the situation, pick out an able leader, put him in 
charge, and, as so frequently happens, the whole situation is changed, 
and success comes where failure seemed impending. Take it in the 
realm of science: some insuperable obstacle to progress is faced, yel- 
low fever for instance, when it seemed to block the building of the 
Panama Canal; but Walter Reed and his co-workers enter with sacri- 
ficial determination into that situation; they find a way through; the 
resources of science and the experience of the laboratory are all 
mobilized, and in a comparatively short time yellow fever is driven 
from the continent and the great canal is complete. So it is in moral 
and spiritual affairs. Into situations where injustice, brutality, crime, 
and intolerable social conditions exist, we have seen men go, Sheridan- 
like, rallying their followers behind them, only to bring to success an 
enterprise that seemed destined to fail. 

Accepting, then, the potential values which the church has and the 
key place which leadership occupies in making those resources availa- 
ble for good, and the necessity for furnishing that leadership, let us 
face some further elements of our task. If we are to supply good 
leaders we must first have both a proper quantity and quality of men 
whom we may train. 

It might be assumed that we in the schools must be content with the 
material sent us by the churches. 1 am certain that no such helpless 
attitude can be satisfactory to us or good for the task. We have too 
much at stake to leave it there. As teachers in divinity schools, and 
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teachers in schools preparing men for divinity school work, we have 
largely staked our influence on the men whom we teach. If we have 
no men, we fail. Or if we have no men of ability we may find our- 
selves like a sculptor who has mere chalk upon which to work, from 
which nothing of very great value could be produced, even though 
time and painstaking effort were spent lavishly. 

We may assume, then, that we as school men are obligated to do 
all in our power to help develop the supply of proper men for our 
schools. It has been a time-honored method for representatives of 
theological seminaries to recruit in our colleges, but I raise the ques- 
tion whether we do not need to go back of that. With the vocational 
guidance coming into our educational system as early as the junior 
high school, we realize how early many of the youth of today begin 
to grapple with the problem of a life work. They are living, too, in 
an age when a peculiar glamor attaches to the commercial field, indus- 
try, engineering, invention, and to areas in which men deal with the 
factors which affect the material progress of our time. The appre- 
ciation of a profession which majors in spiritual matters does not grow 
as naturally out of the mood of our prosperous and materially-minded 
age as we could wish. Even Christian homes do not assume the atti- 
tude once taken of feeling the high honor which would come if a son 
entered the ministry. Too many parents whose children might have 
large gifts of leadership, seem perfectly content if only someone’s else 
son takes up the task of the pulpit. Many a strong church goes for 
years with not one of its youth going into the pastorate, and hundreds 
of ministers seem to feel little responsibility for rectifying this condi- 
tion. 

It is not sufficient that we place blame for attitudes that fail to make 
men consider as they should the calling of full-time Christian service. 
It is more imperative today that we ask what we can do to remedy it. 
Has any group more reason for wanting the remedy found than have 
we? Is there any company in a position to see the whole situation 
more clearly than are we, or more competent to help the church at 
large face this problem and come to an adequate answer? 

Should we not, therefore, in our training of our ministerial’ stu- 
dents, take time to create in them a determination to perpetuate them- 
selves spiritually by seeking out strong youth before whom they may 
place the claims of the ministry of the gospel of Jesus Christ, young 
men who may be to them what Timothy was to Paul, “a son in the 
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faith.” I noted in my ministry that until I definitely attempted this, 
no young people went into Christian service, no matter how many I 
touched. But when I became conscious of this responsibility I con- 
stantly found young people to whom it seemed natural for me to speak, 
and who responded and have gone out or are preparing to go out into 
definite fields of full-time Christian leadership. 

Should we not also instruct our students so that they may know 
how to stimulate Christian parents of their congregations to create 
home and family attitudes which will give a proper background for 
appreciation of a life of spiritual and moral leadership? Further 
than that, should we not also find ways of presenting to our finest 
boys, at an early age, the claim of this field of work, and not wait to 
approach them at a period when a large proportion have already been 
set in attitudes that would make it difficult for them to consider the 
ministry with an open mind? 

My observation, however, leads me to feel that the problem of the 
quantity of ministerial candidates is not half so important today as 
is the problem of quality. Time was when it was assumed that the 
best and brightest men would go into the ministry. Not so today. As 
we have pointed out, the importance of secular tasks in which youth 
deals with material things is put so engagingly that our young men 
feel a steady pull away from callings which major upon the spiritual. 
When we look over our particular denomination we find an almost 
appalling number of churches of the first rank without pastors. We 
need not simply men to be ministers; we need the best men. 

The church cannot long hope to render the service to which it is 
challenged, if the other professions take the majority of the best men, 
while the ministry takes less than its fair share. Rufus Jones states 
it clearly in a paper recently written, when he says: “Much more at- 
tention must be given to the selection and training of the interpreters 
of Christianity, the leaders of the Church. There are men of the de- 
sired type in every college and university. If as much pains were 
taken in hand-picking them for the vital ministry of Christ as is taken 
in selecting football material for the big university teams in America, 
there would soon be a noticeable rise in quality. The Church must 
have the best men now living in the world. Its business is the greatest 
business of the age, and it must strike for and win the dynamic spir- 
itual leaders wherever they show their heads in school or college.” 
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Realizing, then, that we must have a larger supply of better men, 
how are we to prepare them when we get them? We deal here espe- 
cially with the task to which this particular school is committed, name- 
ly,—the adequate training of pastors for parish churches. While we 
can, and do, train men and women for other pursuits, for the pro- 
fessor’s chair, for the missionary field, for other forms of service in 
the Kingdom, the major aim of this institution is the furnishing to 
the churches of the largest possible supply of the best equipped pas- 
toral leadership that we can provide. 

Such a training will obviously be many-sided. We discuss here 
some of its elements. First, such a man will need the best intellectual 
preparation he can secure. In dealing with this first we do not imply 
that it is the main qualification for a good minister, but we do con- 
tend that it is an exceedingly important one, and one that needs re- 
emphasis today. The ministry has been classed as a learned profes- 
sion; it should be, but is it? A recent government census shows that 
seventy-five per cent of our clergy make no claim to have had either 
college or seminary training, and that the twenty-five per cent who do 
claim this preparation would probably be reduced to less than ten per 
cent if it were restricted to schools of standard grade. We are liv- 
ing in a time when the standards of training in the other professions 
are steadily rising. On the other hand, at this same time we face in 
the church an appalling increase in the number of lower-grade train- 
ing schools for ministers, and we are in the presence of an almost 
overwhelmingly large output of men from institutions of second and 
third grade. Indeed, we find large accessions to the ranks of the or- 
dained clergy from men who have almost no scholastic training what- 
soever, and who even boast that they are not interested in acquiring 
any. Men can and do get into the ministry, a so-called learned pro- 
fession, with less preparation than it would take to be a stenographer. 
No friend of the church can look upon this situation without dismay. 
It cannot continue without grave peril to the cause. 

We do not ignore the fact that many a man who has had little for- 
mal schooling has exercised a powerful ministry, but in most cases 
such a man will be found to have added to his native gifts a self- 
imposed mental discipline that has made him acquire an education as 
truly as though he had gone through the class-rooms of an institution. 
Some have referred to the late Cornelius Woelfkin or the late James 
Francis, both of our communion, as illustrations of men who had no 
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college or seminary training, who nevertheless attained great eminence 
as ministers. But no one who knew either of them would fail to note 
that the education which they acquired through discipline of their own 
minds rested upon a far heavier curriculum and extended through a 
far longer period of time than any college or seminary course yet 
known. 

We are not pleading here for a special form of education, we plead 
for the reality, namely, the best intellectual preparation a man can get 
to fit him for the great task of his ministry. It is interesting to note 
that of all the early leaders of the Christian movement, the most in- 
fluential was one who added to his great natural gifts the best school- 
ing that was afforded by the universities of that day. Paul’s com- 
parative value to the Christian cause stands as a constant challenge 
for an educated ministry. 

Our ministers need the best we can give intellectually. The reasons 
for this are obvious. They are going to serve in a time when a 
larger proportion of their constituents will have had college training 
and will expect it in their pastor. 

Again, in this next generation, as in the past, those in any given 
community who have had the privilege of an education are going to 
have an influence out of all proportion to their numbers. If these 
ministers whom we send out are not competent to influence and to 
win the confidence and respect of the educated portion of their con- 
stituency ; if their attitudes and opinions are evidently based upon lack 
of knowledge or prejudices without reason, they will repel and not 
attract thoughtful people; we shall be losing from the church the very 
ones best able to make its work effective. 

Further, each generation of Christians faces the necessity for re- 
thinking its spiritual conceptions. Only thus do those conceptions 
keep vital and closely related to experience. This will be more so 
in the next generation among which our young ministers will serve, 
because our very educational processes today produce and encourage 
independence of thought and an unwillingness to accept past conclu- 
sions without question. Some person out of each generation has to 
take the leadership in the endeavor to make religious thinking and 
expression contemporary. To whom, in any given community, should 
those who are thus seeking light, turn with more hope than to the 
Christian minister? If he cannot help them, who can? This function 
of the minister has always been important, but it will be even more 
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so in the days just ahead. Today and for the years to come there is 
and will be a great re-assaying of religious values and ideas. This 
is true not only because we are doing such incidental things as mod- 
ernizing our methods of religious expression, nor even because we 
seek new methods of approach to old material, but because men are 
raising far deeper questions. The thoughful youth who faces religious 
issues in the next generation will do so after passing across the No 
Man’s Land where he has been exposed to the mental bombardment 
of almost every form of attack to which Christian theology has ever 
been subjected. 

This is seen in its extreme form and at long distance in Russia. 
There, one of the most strongly entrenched governments of Europe, 
operating among one hundred and forty millions of people, sets itself 
openly in cold-blooded fashion to kill religion. In the government 
paper published June eighth, 1929, they say: “Our constitution does 
not speak of lessening the struggle with religion; it chooses for us the 
manner in which we can most easily overthrow religion, if only we 
are able to be energetic to the end. It permits the broadest kind of 
propaganda of atheism. Our party and the soviet government demand 
the most intensive development of this propaganda of atheism, includ- 
ing criticism of all religions and of all idealism. . . . Our concep- 
tion of socialist reconstruction embraces most fully the cultural up- 
lifting of the masses, the uplifting of the masses to a completely so- 
cialistic, truly scientific, that is to say, atheistic materialistic culture. 

The church is not only an enemy in the realm of culture and 
consequently also in politics; it is unalterably, inevitably and always— 
whatever it calls itselfi—a definitely political enemy.” There the at- 
tack is head on. 

The Jerusalem Conference noted all over the world the rise of 
secularism, a sort of by-product of our scientific, machine age, which 
was permeating the minds of the populace and deadening interest in 
things spiritual. In our land, we note the sneering attacks of a certain 
type of literary critic, the attempt of a school of psychology blandly 
to wipe out the basal ideas of God and redemption as unworthy and 
unnecessary for people who are intelligent, the substitute philosophy 
of humanism, and the scientific materialism of the mechanists,—these 
are but samples of the different forms of attack to which modern 
youth will be subjected when he attempts to construct his Christian 
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We do not cite these things as a basis of any feeling of pessimism, 
or with any fear for the future of, religion, but it would seem clear 
that the minister of tomorrow cannot do his work if he fails to be 
equipped for a real struggle. He must have the balance which comes 
from historical perspective, a sympathetic approach to his contempo- 
raries which must rest on a broad understanding of his time, and the 
ability to think accurately and independently, if he is to help his con- 
stituency to preserve essential spiritual values in this confusion. 

He needs his training, moreover, not only to help his people defend 
themselves against attack, but in order to lead on into new territory. 
So far from our age being a time for a feeling of defeatism for the 
minister, it is constantly opening fascinating opportunities at the very 
spot where a short time before it seemed that the opposition was most 
vigorous. Take the long conflict between science and religion. One 
wonders now as he looks back at that battle why we seemed to see 
its dangers but failed to see its advantages. 

One of the most fruitful and interesting fields of inquiry today is 
found by tracing the results of the scientific spirit. Men equipped 
with that spirit of open-minded inquiry, willing to experiment in un- 
limited fashion to find the truth at whatever cost, and then to use what 
they find for the service of humanity, have been able to explore the 
long dormant resources of the natural world, and to unlock those 
treasures for humanity. Untold blessings have come as a result. The 
discovery and harnessing of steam, electricity, and the ether waves; 
the discovery of the microbe, and its control; the light shed on the 
basic constituency of matter; the unlocking of the mysteries latent in 
so common a substance, for instance, as carbon, with the resultant 
products which affect health, comfort and culture for so many,—all 
these and others have been a constant astonishment to us all. 

But if men of equipment and with the scientific spirit can make 
such discoveries in God’s material world, and enable us to enjoy the 
progress which has resulted, what must be the future which awaits us 
if men with proper equipment, with this same attitude of mind, humbly 
seeking truth and willing to experiment continuously, will adventure 
into the spiritual realm and bring back their results for the blessing of 
mankind! Whatever resources for our progress exist in this world of 
material can hardly be comparable to the powerful resources which 
await our explorations and will contribute to our progress in the 
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spiritual realm. Religious leaders must be prepared to lead in this 
advance if they are to meet the challenge of their day. 

In view, therefore, of the increased number of educated people in 
our constituencies, the need to be in a position to help youth sym- 
pathetically, the need for religious thinkers to help ward off direct 
attacks upon religion, and, finally, the need for leaders to grasp the 
opportunities open for definite advance, we should subscribe anew to 
the thesis that the minister of tomorrow should have the best intel- 
lectual training that can be furnished, and we should fight to the end 
every tendency that lessens this emphasis. 

But with even more vigor than I have stressed the need for intel- 
lectual training would I emphasize the conviction that such prepara- 
tion is supremely valuable for the minister only when it is the vehicle 
for a message that grows out of a vital experience of God within the 
soul of the man himself. Religion is first of all not a creed nor an 
intellectual formula, but an experience, an apprehending of the Eter- 
nal God as made available for us in Jesus Christ, and a conviction of 
the reality of His power as growing out of the test made in the labora- 
tory of our own lives. 

No one who studies the Man of Galilee or Paul the apostle would 
think for a moment that the remarkable intellectual gifts of either one 
explained his influence. Back of the mental power of each was a 
tremendous spiritual experience that made those personalities lumi- 
nous, and their intellectual equipment became the channel through 
which that inner spiritual experience was better passed to the world. 

In our training of ministers, therefore, we must hold before them 
as of central importance the message which comes out of the deep 
recesses of the soul as it deals directly with its God, and our scho- 
lastic preparation must never be considered as a substitute for this 
nor be allowed to over-shadow its place of primary value. At best, 
intellectual training is the hand-maiden of spiritual insight in fitting 
the prophet of the Christian faith for his ministry. Our theological 
thinking will be safe so long as it is constantly corrected by the living 
experiences of men who have known God in Christ. 

Our preparation, too, must help our ministers to develop a rich and 
well controlled emotional life within themselves, and an understand- 
ing of the important place which the emotional phase of personality 
has on each individual for weal or woe. First, I would urge its care- 
ful use in our presentations of truth. In addition to a message that 
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grows out of a vital religious experience, expressed in terms and with 
concepts that are the result of broad learning and accurate thinking, 
the messenger of God must not fail to put back of that message the 
warmth, the sympathy, yea, the deep enthusiasm of a well developed 
but genuinely cultured emotional life. 

One sometimes wonders if we have not in our progressive move- 
ment suffered a bit from failure to appreciate this. Possibly it is 
understandable if this is true. It has been a time of controversy, a 
time when men have been struggling for the right to state their faith 
in a way that was intellectually adequate and respectable. They were 
striving to get away from the effect of an exaggerated emotionalism 
which had dominated religion, and in doing so it is not surprising that 
some may have swung to the other extreme. To lose, however, a 
normal use of emotion is to handicap ourselves severely. 

The time has come, in the opinion of the speaker, for those who have 
now fought pretty well through the right to free intellectual inquiry 
and statement in regard to religious matters to take their message and 
make it glow with an inner power as they send it forth into the life 
of the next generation. We have a right to a proper use of emotion, 
and we must not let any past misuse of it deprive us of its present 
use in its proper place. A message scholastically correct but emo- 
tionally bloodless is not what we need. 

People are not led by marble statues, but by living beings; and, 
accurately as we may make our presentations, they must be vibrant 
with life and love and sympathy, they must reach the heart and the 
will, if they are to affect life and change action. 

This hardly needs argument, but we pause long enough at least to 
point out certain things: 

To fail on the side of emotional appreciation is usually to fail in 
an understanding of those great mystic realities in our religion which 
are as truly a part of life, of God, and of truth as are any of the great 
factual entities. Again, to fail on the side of emotion and human 
sympathy is to lose contact with a great mass of people, and also to 
ignore one of the most powerful factors that operate in directing 
human action. We may not agree completely with Benjamin Kidd 
in his “Science and Power,” but we cannot escape a realization of great 
truth back of his emphasis when he says, “The great secret of the 
coming age of the world is that civilization rests not on reason but 
on emotion. . . . It is the control of emotion, not the absence of 
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it, which is the mark of high civilization. Other things being equal, 
the higher and more complete the individual or the people, the higher 
and more complete the capacity for emotion. . . . It is his ca- 
pacity for the emotion of the ideal and not his reasoning mind which 
constitutes man the God-like, and which separates him from the 
brutes.” 

The preacher must not forget that in any given congregation a great 
proportion of the people are basing their daily choices upon emotional 
reactions rather than upon intellectual processes; also, that while there 
will be in every group to whom he speaks people whose problems will 
be solved by intellectual guidance, there will usually be ten times as 
many in the same group who are struggling with great life situations 
to which deep sympathy and an understanding of their inner emotional 
tensions will be the key. Further, it is my observation that the man of 
the keenest intellect is helped to the solution of his problem far more 
easily by a balance of reason with sympathetic understanding than by 
formal logic alone. Few people are helped merely by argument. My 
experience has led me to feel that when I argued on religion with a 
man on intellectual grounds alone, he was so busy thinking what he 
would say when I had finished that he failed entirely to listen open- 
mindedly to what I said. We need in religion, as we need in life, a 
balanced use of our faculties; emotion controlled by intellect and in- 
tellect enriched by emotion. 

We have received much through the processes of the intellect alone, 
but we must not expect everything. Indeed, when men who serve the 
cause of religion make it merely a matter of the head, they truly lose 
the very heart of the matter. No one can put it more plainly than does 
Professor Niebuhr of Union Seminary in his “Leaves from the Note 
Book of a Tamed Cynic,” when he says, “I have a dark suspicion that 
some of the modern religious educators do not really know what re- 
ligion is about. They want a completely rational faith, and do not 
realize that they are killing religion by a complete rationalization.” 

It may be helpful for us to re-emphasize this fact today. We are 
training ministers in a time when the very greatness of the values which 
have come through intellectual and scientific processes creates the pre- 
sumption that all values can be so reached. They cannot. Life is 
too big to be grasped in its entirety by one-third of the personality. 
Man is not only an intellectual being, but a being with emotional and 
volitional functions. He comes into touch with reality, with life, with 
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God through all three sides of his being. Dr. Hough puts it fully in 
his chapter of a new book, “Whither Christianity,” soon to appear 
from the press, when he says: “A truth is rather harmless when it is 
kept in cold storage in the intellect. It begins to glow and palpitate 
when it feels the warmth of the heart. And it shows an astonishing 
power the moment it is brought into contact with the will.” This is 
the natural and the complete process. It is as possible for one to fail 
to understand life and God because of over dependence on the intellect 
as because of over dependence on the emotions. 

Still further: Not only does a religion completely rationalized soon 
lose life, but it loses moral vigor. Professor Harry Ward in a recent 
article, after pointing out the dangers of mere emotional idealism from 
moral discernment, says, “At the other pole from this defective emo- 
tional idealism is the danger of mere intellectualism. We are growing 
a generation that is immersing itself in facts and absorbing itself in 
method ; that rejects the bunk and demands concrete reality. But the 
question is, whether the capacity to discover mere emotionalism and 
to trace its workings is also the incapacity for moral indignation. To 
get sufficient satisfaction in merely knowing the facts in a situation’ 
where action is required, is to develop sophistication, not wisdom. It 
is challenging to remember that thirty years ago our sociologists were 
showing us the facts of corporate sin; today they are asking whether 
sin exists. It is time for the devotees of the factual approach to ask 
themselves whether they are developing any more capacity for moral 
insight, judgment and action in the vital issues of our public life than 
the sentimental evangelicals whose futility they deplore.” 

Intellectualism alone can easily produce people who are stalled be- 
cause they come to a moral dead center. They know that a certain 
thing is right, but they begin a process of rationalization and eventually 
furnish themselves with a sufficient alibi for doing nothing. Heroic 
goodness will be produced only by clear thinking, deep emotion and a 
vigorous resultant action. If our prophets of tomorrow are to bring 
folks to repentance and produce changed lives which will usher in the 
newer reformation, they must be masters not only in scholarship, but 
must be able to touch the emotional depths of life that will lead on to 
action. 

This being true, the preparation we are to give to the men who are 
to minister to our congregations in the days ahead must give central 
place to a vital experience of God in Christ, must furnish them with 
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the finest intellectual background, and must conserve and help them 
to develop personalities emotionally equipped to enter into the great 
areas of human experience with healing touch, and intelligent enough 
about the emotional factor in life so that they may help their people 
preserve the balance that makes for progress. 

Before we close this discussion, we desire to report upon certain 
experiments which this institution is carrying on in three areas that 
are related to the practical side of the preparation of its students for 
their work. 

I refer, first, to the attempt to adapt the clinical method of instruc- 
tion to the preparation of men for the ministry. 

Modern pedagogy recognizes frankly the value in the educational 
process of both impression and expression. Where both are used, prog- 
ress is accelerated. Dr. Richard R. Price of the University of Minne- 
sota, in presenting a recent survey on adult education and its compara- 
tive advantages, says: “Learning goes faster when there is need of 
the immediate application of the material learned. The mind is kept 
active and alert by vigorous and systematic use.” 

In spite of the time-honored emphasis of theological institutions on 
the necessity for concentration upon study by students during the pe- 
riod of the school course, we have to face two facts: First, that a 
large proportion of them do work in practical fields in addition to their 
classroom work. This is done in some cases in order to earn a living; 
in other instances without remuneration and purely from the desire to 
serve. The other fact is just as real,—that in medicine, for example, 
it is the supervised practical work in the clinical department which is 
looked upon as one of the most valuable features of the instruction. 
All theological institutions are coming to face this more and more. 
In our own institution we have deliberately set ourselves to go into 
this second section of a student’s life and fill it as full as possible of 
educational content. Instead of allowing his outside work to be merely 
a means of earning a living, we are attempting so to supervise it that 
it becomes the expressional side of his whole educational process. We 
have, as many schools now have, a director of extra-mural work. Un- 
der his direction the men are placed in various positions. To him they 
report, submitting a written statement of work done. In addition to 
their own estimate of accomplishment, we secure the report of the min- 
ister or church worker by whom his work is supervised. No longer 
do we administer our scholarship aid as a pure gift, but on the basis 
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of compensation for work done. Much of it is in the form of prac- 
tical theology scholarships, where the student receives a certain sum in 
return for a definite piece of work done under supervision. This over- 
sight enables us to get a second check-up on the activity of the student 
outside the walls of the institution. 

A third contact with the outside work of our students is obtained 
by the visits of members of the faculty to the fields where the students 
are at work. Each member of the teaching staff puts at the disposal 
of the director of extra-mural work a number of dates when he is 
prepared to visit some field where a student is working. He goes 
unannounced, and goes not simply to hear the sermon, but to observe 
the work, to note the student’s facility in meeting people, his method 
of approach, and the reaction of those among whom he labors to him 
and his methods of presentation. He observes anything which he feels 
will be the basis for any suggestion for improvement. 

In addition to these methods of observation, we have reports from 
the general denominational workers, who are mingling constantly 
among the churches, alert to pass on any suggestions for strengthening 
the work of the students. 

These methods of contact are the result of conference and have the 
approval of both students and professors. The material thus collected 
of course forms the basis of suggestion later to the students in personal 
conferences and general group discussions. 

This is of course closely correlated with the class-room work in the 
practical field, particularly with courses in preaching, church adminis- 
tration and pastoral leadership, and becomes the expressional side of 
that instruction. We recognize that the minister of tomorrow must 
add to his ability to think and to speak, experience as an administra- 
tor and wisdom in the method of group leadership. 

Another area which we are attempting to enter is that of the leisure 
time of the student after his class-room work is done, and after he has 
completed the supervised work which he does outside the class-room. 

Every community such as ours holds within itself a large number 
of opportunities for the cultural development of its students in such 
fields as the appreciation of music, art, and architecture. Again, there 
are institutions which they may visit and thus add to their under- 
standing of the great social factors in society, such as the various forms 
of popular education, or the public school and its multiplied phases 
of work, of which we have such a splendid example in Rochester; 
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or varied types of ameliorative social agencies, with which the pro- 
gressive minister should be familiar and with which he should lead 
his church to cooperate. Then there are many social gatherings to 
which a student may be introduced, thus broadening his experience in 
meeting and dealing with people of different social backgrounds. All 
these and many other possibilities are around the average theological 
student as he comes into this community. Through our faculty we are 
charting these various opportunities, and are outlining also to our stu- 
dents ways by which they may be able, in their spare time, to take ad- 
vantage of these resources. Not only will tours be taken under super- 
vision, and various people be asked at different times to explain to the 
student body the various processes to which their attention is called, 
but our institution will take all possible steps to open to them the privi- 
leges which the city offers in all of these areas. Sixty-five of our stu- 
dents, for instance, this year are attending the great course of con- 
certs given under the auspices of the Eastman School of Music. Oth-— 
ers of them have availed themselves of lectures in our Art Gallery, and 
of visits to great industrial plants, to our foreign speaking centers, to 
a long list of churches, where they see illustrations of varied kinds 
of church activity and equipment. A full schedule of social occasions 
is provided, by which they become familiar with differing social ex- 
periences and meet also people of outstanding mental, spiritual, and 
cultural gifts. 

It is our purpose thus to supplement the required and elective courses 
of the regular curriculum by a broader elective privilege of the kind 
just mentioned. 

Still another field has attracted us as we have thought of our oppor- 
tunity to assist the churches of the future in the matter of their ade- 
quate leadership, namely, our ministry to the minister’s wife. Tradi- 
tionally we have opposed, and do oppose, the marriage of students dur- 
ing their divinity school course. However, many men are already mar- 
ried when they come to the institution. And further, in spite of all 
advice to the contrary, many other men do become married during their 
school course. We do not feel that this latter tendency should be 
encouraged ; on the other hand, we do not feel that our desire to pre- 
vent it should blind us to certain facts: first, that in any given church 
the person second in importance after the minister for the leadership 
of the church, is the minister’s wife. If she understands his intel- 
lectual point of view; if she is intelligently interested in and can co- 
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operate with him in his task; if she can worthily carry out her share 
of the partnership in making his professional work successful, their 
home will be happier, their work will be stronger, the church to which 
they minister will be better served. If she does not grow in these 
ways she may actually prevent him from carrying through an efficient 
piece of work, and thus all we have done for him be lost to the 
cause. In view of this, therefore, we believe that we have both a re- 
sponsibility and an opportunity in serving those women who are here 
as the wives of the future ministers of our churches. 

We are attempting, therefore, to put at the disposal of the wives 
of our students all the resources of our school of which they can avail 
themselves. As fast as we can arrange it, we shall offer them at times, 
and in ways which are possible for them to accept, either the regular 
courses of the school or modified courses which will be adapted to 
their needs, so that they may have a broad understanding of the intel- 
lectual areas in which the husband is interested, thus making the back- 
ground of the religious thinking of the home unified. Courses will 
be given, not only by our present staff in the field of religion, but by 
others who will bring them instruction in other subjects that will be 
of the largest possible service to these women in fitting them for the 
field of service which is opening to them because of their relationship 
to the minister, to the church, and to the Kingdom. We have frankly 
accepted the principle that our new equipment must recognize this ele- 
ment in our school life, and we are planning to include in our new plant 
any facilities which will forward this purpose. 

A fourth adventure is being outlined. This school is committed to 
a grade of work which begins where the full college course ends. We 
have no expectation of lowering our standards or doing a lesser grade 
of work in our regular class-rooms. 

On the other hand, we recognize a responsibility to our constituency. 
This institution is now the only Baptist divinity school in the northern 
tier of states between Boston and Chicago. It has absorbed into itself 
by consolidation a school which did offer work of collegiate grade. 
Those, therefore, who seek work of undergraduate standing have lit- 
tle to hope for from our school as now organized. 

That there is a large service to be rendered in this field we recog- 
nize. There are men so situated that they cannot pursue a full col- 
legiate and post-graduate course; there are men in pastorates who have 
not had as full an educational chance as desired who wish to supple- 
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ment their preparation by further reading and study under correspond- 
ence supervision; there are pastors in our community who could do 
work for advanced credit if courses were offered at times when they 
could take advantage of them. There are women who desire to pre- 
pare themselves for religious education, or for other types of work 
now required in a differentiated church staff, such as parish visitors, 
social workers, young people’s directors, church secretaryships, or of- 
fice managers, etc., who need varying types of preparation; there are 
the students’ wives, to whom reference has been made in the preced- 
ing section; and there are laymen and lay women in our community 
who may desire to take more advanced work than is now offered in 
the ordinary teacher training school conducted by the local church or 
united church agencies. 

All these needs have knocked at our doors. We are not sure which 
of them we should attempt to meet, but we are sure that we must 
face the responsibility with open mind and answer such of them as 
represent both our responsibility and our possibility. 

We are hoping, therefore, in addition to our regular existing stand- 
ard course, which leads to a Bachelor of Divinity degree, and to our 
post-graduate work leading to a Master of Theology and a Doctor of 
Theology degree, to organize extension work, probably with a director 
of extension, who will be its supervisor. This agency will catalog the 
needs to be met, on the one hand, and on the other will survey the 
resources which we have in our own teaching staff and in the staffs of 
the other institutions of the city, and bring these two together as far 
as seems necessary and possible with our equipment and present 
financial backing. This may be done through an evening school, a 
correspondence department, a summer school, or in any other way 
that seems wise. While such credit as is feasible will be given, this 
department will not be conducted primarily with the idea of earning 
any degree, but with the idea of providing functional courses fitting 
people for special kinds of service. The idea of credit toward a possi- 
ble future degree is, however, not excluded. 

We do not now profess to know which of these fields we shall at- 
tempt to occupy. This will depend on our findings as to whether these 
needs are now being taken care of adequately by others. The extension 
division will be our instrument for experimentation. It will be set 
up to make it pliable enough to conduct its experiments, but with suf- 
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ficient backing to enable it to push any piece of work forward to a 
permanent basis as soon as its value is clearly demonstrated. 

We report on these particular attempts to enrich our offerings for 
the better fitting of the minister of tomorrow, not because they re- 
present all, or even the most important fields in which we are adven- 
turing, nor because we do not realize that each divinity school here 
represented is doing somewhat the same thing in its own way; but be- 
cause we feel that the opportunity of the churches to serve our com- 
munities is increasing so constantly, the need for the best leadership 
for those churches is so imperative, and our responsibility for equip- 
ping that leadership adequately is so clear, that we who work in the 
training of the ministry should pass on to each other, on each occasion 
that is presented, any reports on experiments that have been found 
valuable. 

So we would summarize this message by saying that it is our purpose 
as workers in this institution to assist as we can in producing a proper 
supply of worthy men for the ministry, to help induce and conserve in 
them every creative spiritual experience that will be the basis of their 
message, to fit them with a properly balanced mental and emotional 
equipment with which adequately to present their gospel to the world, 
to broaden them by culture, make them efficient by experience, 
strengthen them by home cooperation, and send them forth to the field 
fitted to lead the congregations and utilize the resources of the local 
church for the Master’s cause in a worthy way. 

How frequently we shall fall short of our ideal, we know; “we count 
not ourselves to have apprehended,” but we are trying so to equip our 
institution that when we fail in one way we may find another that 
will succeed. 

Surely we who have the highest task should develop the best method 
of its accomplishment. No one of us who attempts to find the finest 
way can be half as conscious of his wisdom as he is of his limitations, 
but by thus pooling our experiences we shall be better led, under God’s 
guidance, to do our work so as to produce the highest results. 

To the better achievement of our common task, may we rededicate 
ourselves as we go from this gathering. 


ie Mend 
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Mr. Chairman: No man could listen to the challenge which has 
been put to me without, on the one hand, having a sense of humility 
as he faces the almost impossible task which awaits him, and on the 
other hand having a consciousness of the deep joy that will be his 
in the comradeship of men such as these representatives of the Mas- 
ter who have spoken here today. 

You have on behalf of the Board of Trustees of this institution 
formally notified me of my election to the presidency of the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School. I am glad, sir, that you have done so upon 
this spot where I now stand. Here for twenty years behind this very 
‘pulpit I have stood ministering to the members of this congregation. 
There are memories which cluster around this place which give it 
profound interest for me. Each time I have risen to preach here I 
have faced that verse which you see, inscribed on the back of this 
pulpit, a verse which I believe represents the deepest quest of this 
generation, “Sir, we would see Jesus.” 

You have inducted me, sir, into an office which gets its meaning by 
trying to help men answer the question whether they can go out into 
life and lead others truly to find and to see our Lord and Master. To 
the work of this task, its burden and its privilege. I come humbly 
today. But as you have pledged me the support of the Board, so I 
pledge you the best I have, and pray that, under God, that best may 
be made, as Dr. Gilkey has beautifully said, a means by which men 
may be lifted into fellowship with the Christ, and having found Him, 
lift others. 

I accept, sir; I will give the institution my best. 


PRAYER AND BENEDICTION, PRESIDENT CLARENCE AUGUSTUS BARBOUR, 
D.D., S.T.D., LL.D., BROWN UNIVERSITY 


We thank Thee, our heavenly Father, for what has come to us dur- 
ing this hour in thought, and in words, and for the spirit in which all 
this has come. Surely Thou wilt use this occasion to bind more closely 
our minds and our hearts in the ties of the advancement of Thy king- 
dom in the world. 

May Thy blessing rest upon thy beloved and honored servant who 
has now formally accepted this great office. Gird him with the spirit 
of wisdom, and of faith, and of courage, and of love, we pray Thee. 
Establish Thou the work of his hands upon him, yea the work of his 
hands establish Thou it. 
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And grant that we shall all of us go out with new inspiration, with 
higher vision and with more determination to the tasks and oppor- 
tunities which Thou hast placed before each of us. 

The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God our Father, 
the communion and fellowship of the Holy Spirit, be and abide with 
us both now and throughout all the days. Amen. 


RECESSIONAL 
Five thirty o’clock 

The dinner for the guests of the Divinity School in the Social Hall 
of the Lake Avenue Baptist Church, President George Barton Cut- 
ten, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., Colgate University, presiding. 

TH VOOR TION I. not. t access ne PROFESSOR JOHN FREDERICK VICHERT, D.D. 
GREETINGS 

President George Milton Potter, A.M., LL.D., Shurtleff College. 

President Rush Rhees, D.D., LL.D., The University of Rochester. 

President Emory William Hunt, D.D., LL.D., D.G-L., Bucknell 
University. 

Chancellor Howard Primrose Whidden, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Mc- 
Master University. 

President Avery Albert Shaw, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Denison Uni- 
versity. 

Over three hundred persons sat down to dinner and enjoyed not only 
the viands but still more the fellowship. 

President Cutten introduced the after-dinner speakers in the genial 
way we have come to expect in him as toast-master. 

Before beginning the program as printed, he announced the election 
that very morning of Mr. William A. Montgomery as the new Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees of the Baptist Education Society of the 
State of New York, who in response testified feelingly to his life-long 
interest in the work of ministerial education and in the former Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary; and pledged himself to do his utmost as. 
President of the Board of Trustees. 

It must have been peculiarly gratifying to Dr. Beaven to listen to 
the felicitations and congratulations voiced by President Potter of 
Shurtleff College, Dr. Beaven’s own college Alma Mater, who spoke 
for its trustees, its alumni and its present students as well as for him- 
self. 

President Rhees expressed the hope that the University of Roch- 
ester and the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School would always co-op- 
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erate, as in the past, with utmost good will in what is at bottom one 
great undertaking, recognizing diversities of ministrations but the same 
spirit. Then speaking out of his long and rich experience as a man 
and as an educator, he interpreted to us the situation facing thoughtful 
religious youth today and the kind of ministry most needed to help 
the young to discover that which will stand the critical test of the life 
they will have to live under modern conditions. 

President Hunt spoke of the need for human, homely qualities in 
ministers, for example, an effective sense of humor. We need not 
only to keep in touch with the Source of all inspiration but also with 
the people to whom the preacher is to deliver the divine message; and 
this Divinity School is to be congratulated because our new president 
possesses and exemplifies these human qualities. 

Chancellor Whidden brought to us the congratulations not only of 
McMaster University, but also of the Baptists of Canada. He referred 
to the indebtedness of Canadian Baptists to our two former seminaries, 
and to the fact that we, in turn, owe some of our present Colgate-Roch- 
ester professors to Canada. 

Dr. Whidden expressed his view that the divinity school of today 
must seek to enable its students to perceive the significance for man’s 
spiritual life of all that science has brought to us, so that they may 
go forth prepared to proclaim to young and old, in terms which can be 
understood, the truths the people are waiting to hear and by which 
alone they can live. 

President Shaw reminded us of the close tie between Denison Uni- 
versity and ourselves. For, seven members of the staff at Denison 
are graduates of the old Rochester Theological Seminary, and Denison 
has sent a continuous stream of her best young men during many years 
to Rochester for their theological education, and he expressed the hope 
that this might continue. 

Having spoken of the task which is common to the Christian colleges 
and the divinity schools, Dr. Shaw declared that President Beaven is 
a fine exemplar of the virile, vigorous, vital and intelligent manhood 
needed in the Christian ministry today. 


Seven thirty o’clock 


The academic procession formed in the parlor of the Lake Avenue 
Baptist Church, Professor Ernest William Parsons, Ph.D., D.D., 
Marshal. 
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Seven forty-five o’clock 
The Lake Avenue Baptist Church, President Albert William Beaven, 


D.D., presiding. 
ORGAN PRELUDE 


ER AIME Noe foties ie oieiewelorer= ieunieit sys sie O ZION, HASTE, THY MISSION HIGH FULFILLING 
SCRIPTURE READING ......... ASSOCIATE DEAN GLENN BLACKMER EWELL, 
M.A., B.D. 


“Ah, come, all ye that thirst, come to the waters, come and eat, O 
fainting souls! 

“Buy food for nothing, wine and milk without money! 

“Why spend your money on what is not food, your earnings on what 
never satisfies ? 

“Listen to me, and you shall feed on good, and thrill over the finest 
fare. 

“Harken to me, come to me, listen and you shall revive; by an eter- 
nal compact I grant you the favours promised faithfully to David; 
for as I once made him a witness to the world, the leader and com- 
mander of the nations, so now shall you call foreign folk, and stran- 
gers shall come hurrying to you, all for the sake of your God the Eter- 
nal, of Israel’s Majesty who has honoured you. 

“Seek the Eternal while he may be found, call to him while he is 
near. 

“Let guilty men give up their ways, and evil men their purposes; 
let them turn back to the Eternal, who will pity them, turn back to 
our God, for he will pardon them abundantly. 

“For my plans are not like your plans, nor your ways like my ways— 
so the Eternal One declares; nay, as heaven is higher than the earth, 
so are my ways higher than your ways, and my plans than your plans. 

“As rain and snow from heaven fall not in vain, but water earth 
until it yields seed for the sower, food for hungry men, so with the 
promise that has passed my lips; it falls not fruitless and in vain, but 
works out what I will, and carries out my purpose. 

“For you shall leave with joy, and be led off in blissful bands; the 
hills shall burst before you into song, and all trees clap their hands; 
fir-trees shall grow instead of thorns, myrtles instead of nettles; and 
all this shall redound to the Eternal’s fame, a lasting monument that 
never ends.” (Moffatt’s Translation.) 

SEPM LCR Nargis Pov ed ace CTE ae PROFESSOR JOHN BENJAMIN ANDERSON, D.D. 

O Thou whose Presence cometh not with observation, may we have 
the insight to perceive and the heart to feel the unseen Presence whose 
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pure radiance can alone impart supreme beauty and joy and meaning to 
this festival of dedication. 

As we set our faces toward the future and gird ourselves for the 
race that is set before us, we remember our storied past and rejoice 
in its great traditions of saintliness and sacrifice and service. We bless 
Thee, Thou indwelling, inspiring and guiding Spirit of God for all who 
as teachers and administrators, as trustees and benefactors, and as 
friends in the churches, gave of their time and strength, devoted their 
abilities and money, and offered their heart-felt prayers, for the wel- 
fare of our two former seminaries, and we thank Thee for those who 
in the present are giving themselves in these same ways for the great- 
est possible usefulness of the new School. 

We thank Thee for our alumni and we pray for them. We feel 
that this is their occasion as truly as it is ours. Wherever they are, 
laboring for Christ in the teeming cities or in the quiet villages, East 
and West and North and South, or far away across the ocean, preach- 
ing and teaching and living the Gospel in Japan and China and India 
and Africa and Europe and in the islands of the sea; wherever they 
are, grant to them the courage to dare great things for God and man, 
wisdom to plan aright, strength for the bearing of heavy burdens, 
patience for the daily round, joyous faith in God, and, above all, the 
Christlike love which is life’s highest fulfillment. 

Bless the young men and women now with us, and those who, year 
after year, shall come to us for education, that they may go forth in 
their turn to join the ranks of our alumni and girdle the globe with 
their Christian influence. Bless our students, O God; may they not 
forfeit their share in the victories of thy kingdom. May their faith 
be vital, growing out of the deepest roots of the spiritual life. May 
there be kindled in their souls an enthusiasm for Christ and a passion 
for humanity that shall never wane through the years. 

And O God, help us who teach them and all who teach in schools 
like ours. May we duly feel the weight of our responsibility and the 
greatness of our opportunity. May the best that is in us leap to re- 
spond to the highest that is demanded of us; and that we may rise 
to the height of our great calling fill us again and again with thy Holy 
Spirit. 

We pray for our new president. May this the day of his inaugura- 
tion be for him also a day of renewed dedication to thy service. By 
the invisible ordination of thy pierced hands, O divine Master, set 
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him apart thyself to a career of great usefulness in this new relation- 
ship. May nothing ever mar that consecration. Every day may he 
feel the touch of God upon his spirit. May he be among us as a man 
with a mission. May Christ, the unseen Comrade, go with him every 
step of the way, and may this great companionship be his inspiration, 
his strength and his joy alway. Grant him increasing wisdom for the 
administration of his high office, and may there be a gradual ripening 
of his spiritual life unto the full goldenness of fruitful prime. 

Weare not unmindful, our heavenly Father, of the other institutions 
represented here this day which have been established to advance the 
kingdom of God by preparing men and women for various kinds of 
Christian service. Bestow upon us all the plenitude of thy grace that 
our schools may be indeed schools of the prophets, temples of the 
Spirit of truth and love, where high-souled, great-hearted young men 
and women shall progressively discover the hidden sources of spiritual 
power and shall experience a profound and sacred consecration to a 
life of Christian leadership in the Church and the world. And to 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit shall be all the praise world without end, 

Amen. 


ADDRESS ee. ein tet cn tease PROFESSOR KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE, 
Ph.D., D.D., THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF YALE UNIVERSITY 


THE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL AND THE ForEIGN MISSIONARY 
ENTERPRISE 


From practically their inception American Protestant foreign mis- 
sions have been dependent on our theological seminaries. It was at 
Andover that there came together the famous group of students, led 
by Samuel J. Mills and Adoniram Judson, out of whose purpose arose 
the oldest American foreign mission societies—the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions and what is now the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society. From that day to this it is to the 
seminaries that our churches have looked for a large proportion of 
their representatives abroad. If the foreign missionary enterprise is 
to go on, it is to the seminaries that it must continue to look for vision 
and for leaders. Here a large proportion of our missionaries receive 
their distinctively professional training—the opportunity to examine 
and to think through the Gospel message which is the basis of all 
Christian foreign missions. Here come some of the outstanding lead- 
ers of the younger churches for first-hand contact with the Christian- 
ity of the Occident. Here, too, the pastors of our American churches 
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must be given the opportunity to examine the missionary enterprise, 
to decide whether they will lead in backing it, and be directed to the 
information which will enable the churches under their charge to be 
intelligent in the support of the enterprise. 

I have just said: “if the foreign missionary enterprise is to contin- 
ue.” That “if” is to-day more insistent than at any time in the past 
hundred years. Protestant foreign missions are now confronted with 
a more sobering set of problems than in any period since they became 
one of the major interests of our evangelical churches. Abroad the 
rising tide of nationalism is leading to the demand that such churches 
as have been established be turned over quickly to the peoples of these 
lands. That transfer, which from the very beginning has been one 
of the primary objectives of foreign missions, is rapidly being made, 
but inevitably it is accompanied by perplexing queries. Is the foreign 
missionary still needed? Will young men and women of ability offer 
themselves when they can no longer lead by heading organizations, 
or, if we continue to send foreign missionaries, must we be content 
with recruits of mediocre ability, those who will take second place 
because they are by nature followers? Shall we ask our churches to 
contribute funds the expenditure of which is not to be administered 
and strictly controlled by Americans, or shall we insist that those who 
call the tune pay the piper? 

In some countries, too, nationalism is seeking to curtail or prohibit 
all missionary activity. In Turkey no direct religious propaganda is 
permitted. In Egypt it is a real question whether any Moslem woman 
will be allowed to change her faith. In India Gandhi declares that no 
effort should be made to induce any one to alter his creed. In China 
missionaries have been accused of being “imperialists” and Chinese 
Christians “running dogs of the foreigners,’ and an anti-Christian 
movement has denounced Christianity as capitalistic and unscientific. 

Abroad, moreover, in places the church is ceasing to gain in member- 
ship. In Korea, twenty years ago the scene of a great revival, the 
Protestant churches are barely holding their own numerically, and in 
China during these past three years they have probably actually lost 
in numbers. 

In the United States, from which more than half the income of 
Protestant mission boards comes, the supporting churches are giving 
twenty per cent less than they were seven years ago—and that in 
spite of our vast national wealth and in the face of—and perhaps be- 
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cause of—greatly augmented sums raised for local budgets and new 
buildings. Until lately we were confronted with a steadily and rapid-_ 
ly diminishing stream of those deciding to enter foreign missionary 
service. Criticism of missions has seldom been more pronounced and 
in the bulk of our church membership enthusiasm for the enterprise 
is tempered by widespread doubts. After all, is not one religion about 
as good as another? In the light of modern science, can we be sure 
enough about our faith to propagate it? Has our religion not failed 
to change our own country and Western civilization in general, and 
had we not better prove that these can be made more Christian before 
we send missionaries abroad? Are not other movements—that for 
world peace, for economic justice, for interracial understanding, more 
urgent than what we have traditionally called the missionary enter- 
prise? 

I must hasten to add that the picture is by no means all shadows. 
The great campaign led by Kagawa in Japan, the new forward move- 
ment in which the Chinese Christians are seeking to double their mem- 
bership in the next five years, the fact that in this country during the 
first eight months of 1929, for the first time in four or five years, the 
number of new student volunteers has increased, and decidedly so, 
and many other movements and incidents show that the foreign mis- 
sionary enterprise is by no means defunct. Many of us are convinced 
that, far from being done for, foreign missions may well be facing 
their greatest years. 

Certainly foreign missions have never been more needed. When 
we think of the vast changes in the lands in which the young churches 
which have arisen in the past century and a quarter are still numeri- 
cally so feeble; when we remember the collapse of the older tribal life 
in most of Africa, the revolution in China, the new currents in Islam, 
and the mass movements in India; when we recall that the non-Chris- 
tian faiths are being weakened by the impact of Western civilization; 
when we think of the increasing rapidity and ease of communication, 
when we remember the world society which it is the privilege and duty 
of Christians to help build, it is clear that never have foreign missions 
been more necessary and never more possible than to-day. 

However, simply to go on with the methods we have used in the 
past would be fatal. We are confronted by new conditions and by 
modifications of old ones. We must alter our missionary strategy ac- 
cordingly. In the transition that developments are forcing upon us, we 
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must reconsider our programs and be willing to change them, and to 
change them radically. 

If the missionary enterprise is to meet successfully the problems 
which confront it and to enter the many doors now open to it, our 
seminaries must be alive to the situation and help to lead in the needed 
adjustments. 

First of all, we must assist the missionary to prepare himself for 
the new day. Every seminary ought to have a member of its faculty 
who is an expert on foreign missions and who can give such guidance 
as is required by those planning to serve abroad. This expert need 
not be given the title of professor of missions and may teach other 
courses than those technically in the field, but he should be familiar 
with the best literature on the subject and know one or more of the 
mission fields by personal contact. More than most men, he should 
be flexible in mind, open to see the new movements and the changes 
made necessary by them. Much of the preparation of the prospective 
missionary does not have to be very different from that of the home 
pastor. It should include, for example, adequate knowledge of the 
Old and New Testaments, of Church history, of theology, and of re- 
ligious education. In addition to the courses common to both home 
pastor and missionary, however, the future missionary should certain- 
ly have work, either in class or by directed reading, in comparative re- 
ligion, in the history of missions, in current conditions and problems of 
missions, and in the history and culture of the land to which he ex- 
pects to go. Such work may save him years of perplexity and inef- 
ficiency. In theory, this preparation is now a commonplace and re- 
quires no supporting arguments. Unfortunately, in practice it is the 
exception. As a result, we continue to have young missionaries who 
are almost entirely unaware of the cultural and historical background 
of the peoples among whom they work, who have little knowledge of 
any other religion than their own, who have no knowledge of the past 
experience of missions, and no intelligent appreciation of the complex 
social, economic, and political forces with which they are dealing and 
which effect the success and permanence of their work. 

Some of our greatest missionaries have lacked this equipment before 
sailing, and so, too, many of our greatest preachers and pastors have 
never attended a theological school. Yet we continue, and rightly, to 
believe the theological school to be necessary. The task of the mis- 
sionary is so difficult, it is so conditioned by many complex move- 
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ments—among them nationalism, industrialism, and the clash of cul- 
tures and religions—that it demands special preparation. Now and 
then some man or woman of high calibre obtains that preparation out- 
side scholastic halls, but our schools must stimulate and guide the rank 
and ‘file, and even the genius will usually be better for the right kind 
of academic contacts. 

Here may I add a word about missionaries on furlough? A num- 
ber of years ago we discovered that these recurring periods in the 
home land should be used not only for rest and for stimulating inter- 
est in the churches, but for additional study. This study is particular- 
ly imperative on the first or second furloughs, after the missionary has 
found, from actual contact with the field, specific gaps in his prepara- 
tion. To-day several of our seminaries are making provision for fur- 
loughed missionaries, both by courses and by living quarters. Such 
additional preparation is naturally in the nature of graduate work and 
can best be pursued in only a relatively few centers especially equipped 
for it. It is extremely important, however, and all of our seminaries 
which seriously attempt graduate work of any kind should give it 
special consideration. 

We must not only offer intellectual training to missionaries, but the 
atmosphere of our theological schools should be such that men who 
have not previously done so will decide to offer themselves for foreign 
service. The majority of decisions of this kind are made before semi- 
nary days, and naturally so. Many a man matriculates with us, how- 
ever, who has given the question consideration, has reached no de- 
cision, and might with the proper guidance do so. Others, strange to 
say, have never even thought of missions as a life work. For various 
reasons, during the past few years the mission boards have not been 
calling for as many men as in the period immediately after the War. 
That situation, however, is changing, and some boards are to-day faced 
with a serious shortage of the right kind of candidates. The new con- 
ditions abroad call for even abler missionaries than in the past. If 
the atmosphere of the seminary is constructive, if pertinent informa- 
tion is given in classrooms and in lectures, and if one or more mem- 
bers of the faculty have the matter at heart, nearly every year will 
see men offering who before entering our halls have not made up their 
minds to do so. 

To our seminaries are coming, fortunately, some of the present and 
future leaders of the younger churches—those in the so-called mis- 
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sion lands. This, I say, is fortunate. Present movements make it im- 
perative that we hasten the transfer of the leadership of these younger 
churches to nationals. These nationals need the enrichment of exper- 
ience and broadening of horizons which intimate contacts with the old- 
er churches and quiet study can bring. Our seminaries are natural 
places in which to obtain them. This seminary has, with commendable 
foresight, recognized this fact by special scholarships for such stu- 
dents. More should follow its example. All of us need, too, to give 
especial attention to such students in other than financial ways. Their 
problems are unusually difficult. Sometimes they are in danger of 
being injured by too much attention by well-meaning members of our 
American churches. Often they have peculiarly severe questions of 
theological adjustment and of family relations at home. When they 
return they will have a much more difficult time than do most Ameri- 
can students in adapting what they have learned in school to their 
local situations. Each, therefore, needs the friendship and intimate 
counsel of at least one member of the faculty. 


Our seminaries must prepare our future pastors to be intelligent 
supporters of the missionary enterprise. Some of us never cease to 
be amazed at the number of men who enter theological school with 
only the vaguest and most incorrect conception of foreign missions. 
Probably the majority have no information beyond that derived from 
hearing one or two missionary addresses. Certainly a large propor- 
tion share the unintelligent criticisms which have been rampant ever 
since Protestant foreign missions began. Such men either make no 
effort whatever to lead their congregations in missionary education, 
or, if they do by any chance catch a vision of missions, flounder about 
awkwardly in their attempt to put that vision into effect. Who of us 
has not known pastors who have left the missionary interests of the 
congregation to a few faithful women and who seldom or never men- 
tion the matter from the pulpit? Who of us, too, has not known pas- 
tors bewildered by the new developments in missions and uncertain 
and unconvincing guides of an even less informed people? The semi- 
nary, of course, cannot remedy the situation completely. Has the time 
not come, however, when every theological school should do what at 
least one is doing, require of all of its men one course in missions? 
That course should include information about what missions are actu- 
ally doing in specific countries, about the current problems of and 
new movements in missions, and about the missionary machinery of 
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the student’s denomination. Moreover, it should give the student the 
opportunity to face the current objections to missions and in the light 
of the best information obtainable to make up his mind as to whether 
he can or cannot support the enterprise. The required course in mis- 
sions, too, should introduce the student to some of the best periodicals 
and books in the field, so that he may know how to keep up his study 
after leaving seminary. It should also acquaint the student with some 
of the methods of missionary education, of how to spread effectively 
in his congregation missionary interest and information. 


Beneath all this technical preparation of the missionary, of visiting 
nationals from the younger churches, and of the home pastor, im- 
perative though it is, is a more fundamental and searching question. 
It is one which underlies all of our work, both at home and abroad, 
and which our missionary contacts are assisting in bringing vividly 
to our attention. It is this: can Christianity or any other religion 
survive in face of the materialistic movements of our day? East and 
West, keen minds are declaring that religion is a stage through which 
the race passes and which, as enlightenment spreads, it outgrows. In 
China, Hu Shih claims that the Chinese intellectuals were the first 
group of mankind to transcend religion. Russian leaders label religion 
as the opiate of the people. The intelligentsia of India, that most re- 
ligious of all lands, are substituting nationalism for religion and are 
tending to support Hinduism, not because it is true but because it is 
Indian. In Turkey the mosques are being abandoned and through- 
out much of the Mohammedan world many of the thoughtful, whose 
ideas must eventually affect the masses, are losing faith in their creeds. 
In Japan, scepticism is widespread among the students, and even the 
laborers in the rapidly multiplying factories tend to drop all religious 
observances. In Africa, the older religion tends to follow the tribal 
organization into the discard. For an increasing proportion of the 
Jews, Judaism is losing its religions content and retains only a racial 
significance. In our own land and in Great Britain, some thoughtful 
men who are much listened to are declaring that even at its best the 
idea of God is not needed by the race and that at times is a handicap 
to social progress. All of us know, to our sorrow, how many, not 
only of the educated but of the masses, are dropping all religion. The 
world over, including what we have customarily called the mission field, 
the struggle is no longer primarily between different religions, but be- 
tween religion and irreligion. 
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The causes of this movement are obvious and have so often been 
described and discussed that anything more than the briefest mention 
of them here is superfluous. The fundamental cause is man’s rapidly 
increasing knowledge and mastery of his physical environment. ‘his 
knowledge, derived by processes called scientific, and this mastery are 
primarily responsible for the outstanding characteristics of our age. 
Because human progress of the past century or more seems to be due 
to them, men are inclined to depend on them rather than upon re- 
ligion and to seek through them for the continued advance of the race. 
Through this knowledge and this mastery such a high degree of com- 
fort has been reached in the lands where they have been most fully 
applied that the peoples of these lands tend more and more to regard 
religion as a pleasant but relatively unimportant luxury or to abandon 
it altogether. Once again Jeshurun has waxed fat and kicked. Peo- 
ples of less prosperous lands, observing and envying, strive for the 
same prosperity by the same processes. 

This knowledge and this mastery of man’s physical environment 
have revolutionized human society. The globe has shrunk to a frac- 
tion of its former size, so that a trip around the world is an easy ex- 
cursion and we are in telephonic and telegraphic communication with 
the antipodes. Our economic life is being industrialized and old forms 
of social organization, from the tribes of the South Seas and of 
Africa to the villages of India and the family of America, Europe, and 
China, are either disappearing entirely or are being modified almost 
past recognition. With the collapse or reshaping of old institutions, 
the moral and religious sanctions, customs, and beliefs which were in- 
tertwined with them also tend to disappear. How many of our mod- 
ern families, for example, are able to maintain family worship? Who 
can estimate the damage the trolley and later the auto have done to 
the older Sunday observances and church attendance? 

Moreover, in the face of our widening intellectual horizons, pushed 
back by this knowledge of our physical universe, our old theologies 
and cosmologies have suffered. Who of us here in this educated 
Christian gathering has not known the painful struggle of mental re- 
adjustment and who of us has not lodged for a time, perhaps often, 
in Doubting Castle? 

When we remember that these processes are at work, at an accelerat- 
ing pace, over all the globe, we are not amazed that the hoary and 
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venerated religious systems of every land are feeling the strain and 
that not a few are collapsing. _ 

It is no wonder, then, that the chief enemy of the Christian Gospel 
is no longer other religions, but this multiform and all-pervading secu- 
larism. When the question is asked, will Christian foreign missions 
continue, it at once becomes a part of another question: will Chris- 
tianity continue? If Christianity remains vital it will inevitably seek 
to propagate its Gospel in other lands. If it ceases to be missionary, 
it will be because of a fatal loss of conviction in the supporting 
churches. A cessation or even a serious weakening of the missionary 
enterprise would be an alarming symptom that what might prove to 
be a mortal illness had set in. The Church might survive for some 
decades or even centuries, for institutions of such extent and antiquity 
tend to go on by sheer inertia and tradition, even when the last spark 
of life has disappeared. Given a fundamental lack of enthusiastic 
conviction, however, and death is certain. In the last analysis, no 
missionary enterprise, no church. If our faith is false, the race will 
ultimately ignore it; if we are convinced of its truth, we will certainly 
propagate it. 

The members of this company have no doubts as to the truth of the 
Christian Gospel. We continue to try to preach it and to live it 
because we are convinced that there is no other way whereby men 
can really be saved. We are profoundly convinced that without it, in 
the last analysis, human existence is a ghastly and meaningless tragedy. 
We see in it, too, the one real hope not only of individuals but of 
human society.. In our best moments we feel an imperative call to 
share it with all the race. 

In this hour our Christian theological seminaries have an unparal- 
lelled opportunity. We must help our prospective pastors and mis- 
sionaries to face squarely the issues which our day presents to us 
and to think their way through them. We must work and pray and 
hope that out of our seminaries may come great and commanding in- 
terpreters and champions of our faith. For the moment, the books 
on philosophy which most attract attention are either by those who 
are frankly agnostic or only weakly theistic. Our generation has pro- 
duced no outstanding apologist for the Christian Gospel to equal in 
commanding and persuasive influence the protagonists of secularism 
and materialism. Should not the life of our seminaries be at once 
so free to all honest thinking, so exacting in its mental processes 
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and standards, so inspiring in its faith, that fresh and compelling re- 
statements of the eternal Gospel will come out of them which will 
give it not only intellectual respectability but inescapable conviction 
to thoughtful, seeking souls the world over? 

As we all know, the Christian Gospel is more than a philosophy. 
It is a way of life. Through all the ages the most convincing and 
the most welcomed apologetic has been a transformed life. What the 
present situation the world over needs of us, both for foreign mis- 
sions and for the church at home, is theological institutions not only 
of fearless intellectual honesty and of exact scholarship, but of heroic, 
joyous, self-forgetful, consecrated living. It is our high privilege to 
show, by the lives lived by teachers and students, that in our age as 
in other ages the Gospel of Christ is the power of God unto salva- 
tion to every one that believeth. 


JOS Le a FRSA peer: THE CHOIR OF THE LAKE AVENUE BAPTIST CHURCH 


(EER Se Sas THE REVEREND CARL WALLACE PETTY, D.D., LL.D. 
MINISTER OF THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


A RELIGION FOR PROSPEROUS PEOPLE 


It is always open season for those who desire to stalk the Protestant 
minister. Rome protects her priesthood by placing them in charge of 
the immortal destiny of her communicants, and further shields them 
from the criticism of the non-elect by forcefully protesting each breach 
of theological neutrality. No one caricatures the sages of Judaism. 
The Jew is too strong in his racial loyalties to be guilty of such trea- 
son. For the Gentile it is bad business. It is apt to react against divi- 
dends. But the Protestant minister is always open to attack all along 
the line; from the adolescent at the Sunday dinner table in the Chris- 
tian home to the clever editor who “wise-cracks” the sanctities from his 
sanctum in a newspaper Office. 

The novelist jibes him. As John Hall, he is pilloried by a successful 
mediocrity in his vestry because he discusses the miracles of Jesus in- 
telligently. As Dan Matthews, he walks the village streets dodging the 
arrows of Mrs. Grundy and saving his dignity more by luck than by 
wisdom. In Elmer Gantry, a roue dons vestments and performs as a 
roue would, whether in a doctor’s gown, a surgeon’s apron, or a butch- 
er’s coat. 

Nor is the Protestant preacher any more protected from the barbs 
of those of his own calling than from the onslaught from without. 
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Seated in a comfortable arm chair in the study of an aristocratic 
Church, one of the brotherhood gives expression to his contempt for 
others of his calling in a smart, snappy magazine article, “Babbitt 
Mounts the Pulpit.” Another bewails at length the shrinkage in the 
number and stature of men preparing for the orders of the Church. 
A third reverend gentlemen expostulates on the ignorance and bigotry 
of what he calls “The Men of the Cloth.” And when the members of 
the ecclesiastical intelligentsia are through with the preachers they give 
earnest attention and vivid advertising to the inefficiency of theological 
education. It is monastic, cut off from life and reality, with a mighty 
intellectual shortage among its professors and with a curriculum that 
may be interesting to men of the cloister but not important in the work 
of the world. ) 

This hurried review of a prevalent type of criticism of the Protes- 
tant ministry is not made in the spirit of a whimper. No serious re- 
buttal is necessary. Most of it is patently unfair and obviously over- 
toned. The truth is that the modern pulpit is occupied by a group of 
earnest men of average intelligence and preparation who are bringing 
a fine consecration to the task of holding aloft a Christian standard of 
life in an America which is swinging rapidly toward paganism. 


Our ministry is not lacking in enthusiasm and ardor, nor in the will- 
ingness to serve and sacrifice. It is not less intelligent than the con- 
stituency to which it ministers, the popular verdict of its critics to the 
contrary notwithstanding. The minister still remains the intellectual 
superior of ninety five per cent of his social peers. But to keep reli- 
gion in touch with the swift movements of modern life is no small 
undertaking. To run the golden bead of a generation’s aspiration on 
to the golden chain of an eternal Gospel demands that the heralds of 
the Gospel must know just where to find the center of the bead. 


The whole human scene keeps changing with kaleidoscopic swiftness. 
Confusion is confounded by the loud proclamation of the sophisticated 
pessimist, on one side asserting that civilization is mortally sick and 
nothing can cure, and on the other by the smug decision of the myopic 
optimist that there is really no need of balm in a prosperous, healthy 
Gilead. The prophet cannot go along with the pessimist even though 
the erudite Spengler and the disillusioned Krutch sustain his verdict. 
He cannot concur with the optimist although a thousand Babbitts vote 
his ticket. He is a spiritual physician with an eager desire to heal and 
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with a remedy for spiritual ills in which he has convinced confidence, 
but he is apt to be either in doubt about or even mistaken in his diag- 
nosis of obvious pathological, social, moral, and religious conditions. 
The symptoms are baffling. Fixing the foci of infection is difficult. 


In certain quarters some sincere but belated minds are still emphatic 
in the conviction that it is a conflict between religion and science that 
is the vital issue confronting the modern Church. Probably the re- 
crudescence of obscurantism following the world war is accountable 
for this suspicion. When at that time the late Mr. Bryan and his co- 
horts exploded a few blank cartridges of oratory a startled group of 
religious leaders mistook the commotion that ensued for a new war in 
the old sector. It is an exceedingly difficult matter to convince cer- 
tain pulpiteers that what came with the new knowledge was not a death 
blow struck at religion, but the supersedence of an old science by a 
new science. 

It was a shock to the last generation’s static conception of a snug, 
cozy little universe to be introduced by the new science to the astrono- 
mical sweeps of distance, the geological reaches of time and the slow 
painful story of the biological process. It was a world that had in- 
cluded its science in its theology. The news that the day for separation 
had arrived was not broken with any too much consideration or cour- 
tesy. When it went out that our earth had been millennia in cooling 
out of a spiral nebula, it staggered the credulity of men who had learned 
from so good and pious an authority as Bishop Lightfoot that man the 
last work of creation was made by the Trinity on October 23rd, 4004 
B. C., at nine o’clock in the morning. A spiritual dislocation was the 
natural result of such a shock. 

But religion has suffered no permanent humiliation at the hands of 
science. It has found it necessary to narrow its precincts and allow 
scientific method to investigate in and scientific authority to pronounce 
on certain areas of reality which theology once assumed as its territory. 
But, when a new science superseded the old, the new truth had no more 
organic effect upon religion as such that would the discovery that Los 
Angeles has a population of 650,000 by actual count rather than the 
1,500,000 claimed by the local Chamber of Commerce have on the valid- 
ity of the Constitution of the United States. 


We are beginning to see while all truth is truth, nevertheless, the 
focus of truth is in ultimate reality, and there is more than one way 
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to investigate reality. Science is a method. Religion is a way. The 
frontiers of these two approaches to truth abut, but they do not con- 
flict. Streeter has graphically described the distinction between these 
approaches to reality. Science has to do with facts; religion has to 
do with values. Science measures in quantities; religion in qualities. 
Science proceeds by analysis; religion proceeds by synthesis. Science 
asks “how” of the universe; religion asks “why.” To live together in 
the same world and the same mind all that knowledge and faith need 
is a mutual respect for and appreciation of the rights each of the other. 
What science will do about this matter of mutual respect is after all 
not the responsibility of religious leaders. With Mr. Eddington’s voice 
sounding around the world in favor at the very least of such an un- 
derstanding and respect, Mr. Bertrand Russell’s utterances sink from 
yesterday’s clamor to a present whisper. 

Two groups within the field of religion, each rapidly shrinking in 
number and in influence, embarass still those of the Christian leader- 
ship who are anxious to be through with debate and back on the major 
task. There as those committed to the ministry of the altar who find 


their highest glory in acting as acolytes to the priests of the laboratory. . 


Apostles of the atom, evangelists of the electron, in their anxiety to be 
interpreters of the latest vogue in science, they forget that after all 
at the center of religion is a cross and not a crucible. What a rebuke 
to such toadying men like Wieman of Chicago are! He has been show- 
ing us a new trail that leads through scientific method to the throne of 
God. He is a man of the altar who utilizes the new fuel of science to 
offer up his morning sacrifice. He has insisted on being a prophet 
always and does not lose his spiritual perspective when he examines 
a test tube. May his tribe increase! 

At the other extreme of the line is a small group of leaders who do 
nothing all the day long but to hear or to tell some mistake of science 
or some blunder of scientists. When no such mistake or blunder ap- 
pears they focus their attack on a legislature and through the pressure 
of a misled popular opinion attempt to read scientific fact out of court 
by writing anti-evolutionary laws into state codes. Such pathetic futil- 
ity seems more to be pitied than censured. Any of its victories are 
in the nature of things temporary. The set of the irresistible tide of 
reality is against them; the stars in their courses move in a different 
direction. 
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The Battle of Armageddon for our generation will not be fought 
in the scientific sector. Sheer honesty compels the conclusion on the 
part of any realistic observer of the present religious scene (who is 
closely in touch with life as it is lived, not as it is written about and 
speculated on) that skepticism bred of scientific knowledge is a very 
limited factor in our situation. In fact it has always been confined to 
a rather small group of intellectuals which has made considerable com- 
motion for its size. The much discussed problem of the scientific dif- 
ficulties in matters of religion confronted by college students is largely 
apocryphal. Seventy-five percent of those who go into higher educa- 
tion from Christian homes accept modern science at its face value, 
and suffer but little serious dislocation to their faith. Of course ad- 
justments are necessary and emphases change. But the Society of 
Damned Souls has no lengthy waiting list in the modern university. 
This is said after a close and intimate relationship with college life 
for two decades. Our modern ministry must be scientifically informed, 
sympathetic with scientific investigation, and loyal to truth at any cost. 
But let it be said with conviction, its task is not to win a world back to 
God which has lost Him because it is scientific. That superstition has 
existed now long enough to be almost humorous. 

Among religious leaders who had resolved their difference with the 
natural sciences a new menace to faith developed during the last decade 
in the mental science—psychology. This science though a mere infant 
in the hierarchy of knowledge seemed to many astute champions of 
religion to be freighted with dire dismay for the Kingdom of God. 
A learned theologian summed up the situation for many of his brethren 
when he told a group of preachers a short while ago that the conflict 

.that religion would have with the doctrines of Watson and Freud 
would make its struggles with geology and biology look like a kinder- 
garten picnic. 

This was just at the time when the term behaviorism was finding its 
way into the popular vocabulary. The physiological mechanics for 
which it stood seemed peculiarly congenial to the mind set of a gen- 
eration that thought things through in a machine pattern. Ductless 
glands were discovered by the proletariat. Conditioned responses, ver- 
balization and other new and queer terms captured the conversation at 
the bridge table. Man seemed about to be reborn a glorious robot. 
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Nor was the analyst to be ignored. Modern fiction, rather desperate 
for material found a new field for exploitation in psycho-analysis. 
Books written to the rhythm of modern jazz were published about why 
we behave like this and why we behave like that. They found their 
way into the sacred ranks of the best sellers. The office girl talked with 
the soda fountain mechanic about “libido.” In polite conversation to 
fail to bring the word “complex” into the discussion at least once an 
hour was for a person to confess his Victorian outlook on life. Fishing 
motives and alibis out of one’s unconscious became a popular indoor 
sport. The introvert introverted and the extrovert extroverted. The 
ne’er-do-well found solace in his inferiority complex. Regressions, re- 
pressions, projections, sublimations, and rationalizations were scattered 
all over the mental map. Lovers talked about the psychological mo- 
ment; Babbitt lectured the Rotary Club on business psychology. Every- 
body turned psychologist. 

And what the modern psychology has had to say about religion is as 
iconoclastic and antagonistic as the theological savant told his brethren 
it would be. The race’s search for God is found by the analysts to be 
a regression to the infantile by people who have grown up physically 
but who are afraid to grow up mentally. Startled by the hard facts 
of nature and the hostility of the environment, they have retreated to 
religion and made of it an adult nursery. The Father God they creat- 
ed in the adult nursery by wishful thinking and then projected Him 
to His throne behind the stars. Made out of the stuff of dreams; 
shaped in the image of man; Deity, these psychologists have decided, 
is the great illusion: 

Or on another theory religion with its trust in the ultimate victory 
of love and goodness is dismissed as a compensation for the sense of 
inferiority that crushes man when he contemplates his universe. It is 
an illusion that fortifies the courage and strengthens the morale of men 
and even nations in times of catastrophe and cataclysm. Belief in a 
power outside himself that makes for righteousness gives a desperate 
hope to the man who refuses to live to the jungle law and cleaves at 
cost of sacrifice to the law of love. It promises triumph to frustrated 
virtue and vindication to defeated integrity, but it is fantasy. It has 
its place as a means of social control but no validity in the realm of 
reality. Religion an infantile regression! God a creature of wishful 
thinking! Faith in the victory of Goodness, Truth, and Beauty, a com- 
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pensation for human inferiority! So runs the shorter catechism of 
materialistic psychology. 


Now psychology does us a good turn when it analyzes for us our 
religious behavior. It gives the minister clues that are exceedingly 
helpful to him in the mission of the cure of souls. Hadfield and Mac- 
kenzie have placed at the disposal of the modern preacher material 
which he is exceedingly foolish not to utilize. Childlikeness is the 
fundamental condition Jesus placed upon those who would enter His 
kingdom. He did not call it a regression. To Him as to all great re- 
ligionists, philosophers, and scientists, it is development of personality, 
not regression, that produces honest wonder and intrepid humility. 

To call religion’s God a discovery made by wishful thinking is not 
necessarily to discredit the discovery. Wishful thinking is the root 
from which all creative imagination grows, and creative imagination 
has been the inspiration behind all discovery of reality. Purge society 
of all the results of wishful thinking and man would still be living in 
a cave and battering his way to safety with a stone mace. 


Surely no one has ever doubted that human need was an underlying 
factor of all religion. Some would affirm the predominating drive. 
A sense of inferiority it may be called if that aids clear thinking. But 
the man who can stand beneath the star spangled heaven on a clear, 
quiet night without having a sense of his own insignificance must be 
possessed of what the psychologists themselves would call a highly 
developed superiority complex. To that sense of need religion has 
brought compensation, not in theory but in experience. In that com- 
pensatory strength time and again across the centuries one man has 
chased a thousand, and two men have put ten thousand to flight. Psy- 
chology does us a good service and no harm when it describes for us 
how we behave when we are religious. 

But when psychology attempts to tell us WHY we behave religiously 
it ceases to be psychology and moves from science into the field of 
philosophy. As to whether in his childlikeness man finds God or il- 
lusion; whether his wishful thinking discovers fantasy or reality; 
whether religion’s compensation comes from a delusion or Deity; it 
is not in the province of psychology to decide. That is decided by the 
experience of those who follow the trail clear through to discover for 
themselves what is at journey’s end. When the description of religious 
behavior is under discussion we can grant the psychologist a seat of 
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authority. When it comes to whether or not such behavior brings men 
into the presence of a totality of reality called God, then the psychol- 
ogist qualifies not as an expert, bitt-just as one man passing an opinion. 


Just how far the flair for psychology has temporarily impeded the 
cause of religion it would be impossible to say. Man is peculiarly a 
victim of suggestibility. But by the time the doctrines of the savants 
percolate down to the gentleman known as “the man of the street” 
they generally carry more error than truth. But surely in a nation, 
the population of which the psychologists themselves rate at an aver- 
age mental age of thirteen years, the subtleties and intricacies of this 
baby science will hardly be grasped with sufficient appreciation to be 
a determining factor in the common thinking. Even when due consid- 
eration is given to the judgment of the illustrious theologian previously 
quoted, to picture the present religious scene as a contest between the 
Gospel of Jesus and the doctrines of John B. Watson and Sigmund 
Freud for supremacy over the souls of men, (if souls they possess) 
is, to say the least, a bit out of perspective. 


The movement toward humanism in our time cannot be overlooked 
in even a most cursory consideration of modern religious symptons. 
It cannot be denied that the breach between the theist and the humanist 
is becoming acute in many quarters. Not that what we broadly call 
humanism is a new thing under the sun. In its present form it is as 
old at least as Confucius. But at no time since Comte’s positivism 
failed to redeem nineteenth century society has the emphasis upon this 
type of religious discipline been so pronounced as at the immediate 
present. 


That the humanistic emphasis is religious cannot be denied. That 
humanism is not religion is just as obvious. It is the same type of 
religious response that the scientist makes to truth, and the artist to 
beauty, that the humanist makes to the code of discipline that finds 
in the good life its own value and its own reward. In its highest ex- 
pression it is a protest against patent absurdities in anthropomorphic 
theism and against the low, brutal appraisal of humanity that followed 
upon the heels of crude deductions made from the doctrine of the de- 
scent of man. At its best it develops a devotion to high living and 
moral integrity that is truly religious in its nature. At its worst it 
substitutes a mirror for an altar and re-enacts the tragedy of the myth- 
ical Narcissus, the lad who fell in love with his own reflection. 
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But while the highest humanistic attitude is religious, humanism is 
not religion. Says Valentine, “Religion is a mutual response between 
a whole personality and the whole of reality.” For the Christian that 
whole of reality is a Christlike God. A religious response to reality 
that denies a reciprocal response from reality may be a very high type 
of scientific spirit, artistic devotion or humanistic discipline, but it is 
not religion. In religion man not only aspires but God speaks; man 
not only calls, but God answers. When the human hand reaches up- 
ward there is help. The validity of Christian religion rests finally 
upon an experience between a lonely man and a friendly God. 

And two facts eliminate the possibility of humanism ever seriously 
challenging or even temporarily impeding the progress of the Chris- 
tian way of life. In the first instance, at the most it will satisfy only 
a small group of very fine, but very critical people. Such an attitude 
toward reality is sharply conditioned by qualities of temperament. It 
calls for a suppression of the emotional elements of human life that 
gives no answer to some of our deepest desires. There is a cold in- 
tellectualism regnant in it that in the name of mental freedom enslaves 
much of personality. There is a wistful pathos, that speaks louder 
than the words in the confession with which Lippman opens his “Pref- 
ace to Morals’—“Among those who no longer believe in the religion 
of their fathers . . . there is an increasing number who feel 
that there is a vacancy in their lives.” It is that “vacancy in life” 
that drives men to God. It is only a small group that will find no 
need to fill the vacancy. 

But deeper there is in this vacancy, this sense of awful futility, some- 
thing that is against the whole set of normal life. As one reads sym- 
pathetically the literature of humanism the Nemesis of frustration 
haunts every page. Life loses significance. Mr. Irving Babbitt faces 
existence and speaks to his soul, “Be a gentleman, that is enough.” 
But there is in the undertone the question, “Is it?,”’ and the ques- 
tion will not down. Mr. Joseph Krutch fairly shrieks that he is no 
longer a dupe of superstition, but confesses that life has lost all 
flavor. Mr. Bertrand Russell after his soliloquy on the worship of 
free men stands at the edge of the grave and cynically remarks, “Then 
I shall rot.” And Dr. Canby looking over the printed confessions of 
these men coins a new name with which to christen them and that 


name is “Futilitarians.” 
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Humanity will not accept such a denouement to the discipline of life. 
It cannot. That is not the way we are made. To leave Jesus on a 
Roman Cross whispering to a neutral and disinterested universe, “My 
God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” is, for most of us, an 
impossible sequel to his life’s story. Arimathea is as necessary as Cal- 
vary in the redemption of man. Humanism ends with Calvary, and 
no interpretation of life that ends there will win humanity. Nor can 
this inherent demand on the part of man for fulfilment and completion 
be dismissed as a modern prejudice for a happy ending. It is the sense 
of destiny that gives life its significance. 

Our modern religious problem is produced neither by the disloca- 
tion of faith attendant upon the scientific investigations of nature on 
one hand or mind on the other, nor the anti-theistic philosophy of a 
circumscribed humanism. It is something more universal and pene- 
trating, more alluring and vigorous than any intellectual challenge. Its 
result upon man and society is obvious, but its process of contagion is 
subtle and insidious. Its ways are winsome but they are the ways 
of death. It is a poison yeast that permeates the lump of society to 
inflate but never to elevate. It is what Jesus calls Mammon, Paul 
the flesh, and the modern prophet paganism. 

Paganism is no new problem. It is, however, terribly aggravated 
and extended in this prosperous, mechanized day of ours. The hum of 
the dynamo, the purr of the motor, the chug of the propeller, the 
shriek of the radio all blend into a hymn of praise to an old god set 
upon a new pedestal. His worship veritably saturates all human re- 
lationships. It shows in the greed that breeds the madness of war 
among the nations. It reveals itself in the cruelty of an industry and 
a commerce which blatantly confess to a creed of production and profits 
and scorn the humanitarianism that asserts that man is an end in him- 
self and not a means to an end. It is manifest in the popular philos- 
ophy that confuses license with liberty and self-exploitation with self- 
realization. It desecrates the dignity of law, and so darkens the sense 
of justice that it can with blind inconsistency jail a man with a red 
flag over his head, and joke about a man with a silver flask on his hip. 
It tends to generate an ideal for womanhood that produces a debutante 
at eighteen, a social matron at thirty and comes to its flower in the 
mature dowager who finds at the end of the trail a profound fear of 
fat, wrinkles and death. It breeds a type of manhood that glories in 
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being hard boiled, two fisted, and regular. It camouflages vulgarity in 
art, literature and ethics under the name of realism and damns all kinds 
of discipline with the awful term “Victorian.” It is this contagion that 
sweeps through our world. 

Of course, thousands are immune to its attack. High virtue, noble 
ideals, generous purposes, are alive and active in the hearts of many. 
Religion is not bankrupt. The Church is not decadent. Christ is not 
the cherished memory of a few isolated and insulated souls. But Re- 
ligion, the Church, and the Gospel of Christ have this pagan spirit to 
reckon with, to reckon with most seriously as they confront the task 
of bringing the Kingdom of God into modern life. 

For the religion of Jesus is difficult for prosperous people. It is 
hard to persuade men to enlist in a crusade to enter the Promised Land 
when they think they are already there. Folk who confuse comfort 
with culture will easily interpret prosperity as the seal of a nation’s 
righteousness especially on Thanksgiving Day. Sin when it begets 
tatters is obviously sin, and although to the theologian sin in satins may 
be the same thing, it is not so obvious to the uncritical. A generation 
that rides in comfort on a four lane macadam highway is apt to miss 
the logic of the straight and narrow road. And the Cross! It may 
have been a stumbling block to the Jew and foolishness to the Greek, 
but to our generation it threatens to become an anachronism, a doc- 
trinal survival, the symbol of which can in good taste be worn as a 
decorative trinket. Brethren, the hardest confession that modern re- 
ligious leaders have to make, the confession that humiliates our hearts 
and at the same time constitutes the biggest challenge for fresh en- 
deavor and deeper consecration to our mission, is the fact that in our 
day a multitude who have not consciously rejected Jesus have never- 
theless deliberately chosen Mammon. 

But this confession is in no way to be interpreted as a surrender to 
paganism. Nor is it a capitulation to the common heresy that pagan- 
ism is the inevitable fruit of prosperity and plenty. To agree with 
such pessimism is to place a far lower appraisal on humanity than any 
set of facts warrants. To say that only under the lash of adversity 
men live nobly and heroically is to take Mr. Mencken seriously, an of- 
fense of which no intelligent man would be guilty. Prosperity does not 
belong to paganism, it belongs to God. An interpretation of the evan- 
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gel that will bring it to Christlikeness and baptize it into the service 
of the world is the boon for which the Church should pray. 

Already the new is wearing off the pagan toys. To many, life in 
the midst of plenty grows peculiarly starved and uninteresting. There 
is much pleasure in the land, but little happiness. There is much fun 
but little joy, much leisure but little rest, much vacation but little peace. 
We laugh loudly, but the serene smile of contentment is gone. We 
rush hither and yon but we never arrive. We are always on the go 
but we have lost all sense of direction. And in rare moments of lone- 
liness or crisis, as when under the quiet stars we listen for an instant 
to the wistful whisper of the surrounding mystery, or stand by a white 
couch and watch a fellow reveler drift out on the silent sea, something 
registers in our cluttered minds that deepens a haunting fear which is 
ever with us, that after all what we are doing is ephemeral and in- 
significant and that somehow we are being cheated. Prosperity, free- 
dom, knowledge, power, these all fail to make life significant. There 
never has been an hour when the question of Jesus, ““What shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his life,” was so a 
apropos. 

Dean Inge has said somewhere that around the gate that leads to 
the straight and narrow way there will never be a crowd. He may be 
right. There surely is no evidence of an immediate stampede to the 
mourner’s bench conspicious in modern life. But there is in the air 
a nervous wistfulness, a fear of futility, a sense of frustration that 
borders closely on disappointment if not repentance. There is a sus- 
picion that we spend money for that which is not bread, and labor for 
that in which there is no satisfaction. There is strange magic for our 
tired generation in the winsome words, “Come unto me and I will 
give you rest.” 

At such an hour it is our supreme duty and high privilege to bring 
significance back into human lives by offering men the opportunity to 
identify themselves with the purposes of Jesus. It is hardly an hour 
to discuss science and religion, to talk wisely about psychology or com- 
bat humanism. It is the hour seriously, earnestly, indefatigably to per- 
suade men to bring the best they have to the highest they know. The 
best we have is life, the highest we know is Jesus. It will be a sad 
failure on our part if we allow a prosperous people to evade the ques- 
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tion, “What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose 
his life?” Yea, what shall it profit him? 


OT eR eee PROFESSOR CONRAD HENRY MOEHLMAN, Ph.D., D.D. 

President Beaven this afternoon referred to Walter Rauschenbusch 
as one of the men who have most deeply influenced his life. We use 
his prayer for the Church in closing: 

O God, we pray for thy Church, which is set today amid the per- 
plexities of a changing order, and face to face with a great new task. 
We remember with love the nurture she gave to our spiritual life 
in its infancy, the tasks she set for our growing strength, the influ- 
ence of the devoted hearts she gathers, the steadfast power for good 
she has exerted. When we compare her with all other human insti- 
tutions, we rejoice, for there is none like her. But when we judge 
her by the mind of her Master, we bow in pity and contrition. Oh, 
baptize her afresh in the life-giving spirit of Jesus! Grant her a new 
birth, though it be with the travail of repentance and humiliation. 
Bestow upon her a more imperious responsiveness to duty, a swifter 
compassion with suffering, and an utter loyalty to the will of God. 
Put upon her lips the ancient gospel of her Lord. Help her to pro- 
claim boldly the coming of the Kingdom of God and the doom of all 
that resist it. Fill her with the prophets’ scorn of tyranny, and with 
a Christ-like tenderness for the heavy-laden and down-trodden. Give 
her faith to espouse the cause of the people, and in their hands that 
grope after freedom and light to recognize the bleeding hands of the 
Christ. Bid her cease from seeking her own life, lest she lose it. 
Make her valiant to give up her life to humanity, that like her crucified 
Lord she may mount by the path of the cross to a higher glory. 

Grace be with you all. Amen. 


ORDER OF DELEGATES IN THE PROCESSION 
(Institutions are placed in the order of their foundation) 


Harvard University, Professor William Wallace Fenn, D.D.; Yale 
University, Professor Kenneth Scott Latourette, Ph.D., D.D.; Brown 
University, President Clarence Augustus Barbour, D.D., S.T.D., 
LL.D.; Rutgers University, The Reverend Samuel Arthur Devan, 
M.A., B.D.; The University of the State of New York, Regent Roland 
Beavan Woodward; The Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in America, President William Henry Steele Demarest, D.D., 
LL.D.; The University of Pittsburgh, The Reverend Carl Wallace 
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Petty, D.D., LL.D.; Union College, Dean Edward Ellery, PRD. DSes 
Williams College, President Harry Augustus Garfield, LL.D., L.H.D.; 
Middlebury College, The Reverend James C. McLeod, B.D.: Hamilton 
College, President Frederick Carlos Ferry, Ph.D., D.Sc., LLP 
Princeton Theological Seminary, The Reverend Paul Stratton, D.D.; 
Allegheny College, The Reverend Bruce S. Wright, D.D.; Auburn 
Theological Seminary, President Harry Lathrop Reed, D.D., Pro- 
fessor Allen Macy Dulles, D:D., Professor Gaius Glenn Atkins, D.D., 
L.H.D.; General Theological Seminary, Professor Howard Chandler 
Robbins, D.D.; Colgate University, President George Barton Cutten, 
Ph.D., D.D., LL.D.; Amherst College, Mr. Henry Taylor Noyes; Ho- 
bart College, The Reverend Irving Angell McGrew; Trinity College, 
The Reverend Cameron Josiah Davis, D.D.; Newton Theological In- 
stitution, President Everett Carlton Herrick, D.D., LL.D.; Western 
Theological Seminary, The Reverend Andrew I. Keener, M.A., B.D.; 
Furman University, Professor Charles Love Durham, Ph.D., Litt.D.; 
The Lutheran Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, The Reverend 
Jeremiah Zimmerman, D.D., LL.D.; Western Reserve University, Pro- 
fessor Thomas Samuel McWilliams, D.D.; Shurtleff College, Presi- 
dent George Milton Potter, A.M., LL.D., The Reverend Whitney S. 
K. Yeaple, B.D.; Denison University, President Avery Albert Shaw, 
D.D., LL.D., D.C.L.; Hartford Theological Seminary, The Reverend 
Clayton J. Potter; The Oberlin Graduate School of Theology, The 
Reverend Clarence A. Hanna, B.D.; Alfred University, Professor 
Water A. Greene, B.D.; Union Theological Seminary, The Reverend 
Hugh Chamberlin Burr, A.M.; The University of Michigan, Pro- 
fessor Conrad Henry Moehlman, Ph.D., D.D., Mr. Paul Webley 
Beaven, M.D.; Mount Holyoke College, Professor Laura Hulda Wild, 
B.D.; Acadia University, The Reverend Ivan Murray Rose, D.D.; 
The Board of Education of Rochester, President Edwine Danforth; 
Hillsdale College, Professor Windsor Hall Roberts, B.D.; Meadville 
Theological Seminary, The Reverend John H. Applebee, D.D.; Buck- 
nell University, President Emory William Hunt, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L.; 
Boston University, Dean Albert Cornelius Knudson, Ph.D., Theol.D., 
LL.D.; The University of Rochester, President Rush Rhees, D.D., 
LL.D., Dean Charles Hoeing, Ph.D., Dean William Ernest Weld, 
Ph.D., Dean Arthur Sullivan Gale, Ph.D., Dean Annette Gardner 
Munro, A.M., Director Howard Hanson, Mus.D., Dean George Hoyt 
Whipple, M.D., Director Harvey Jacob Burkhart, D.D.S., LL.D.; EI- 
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mira College, President Frederick Lent, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D.; Chicago 
Theological Seminary, The Reverend, Alfred E. Randell, D.D.; But- 
ler University, The Reverend Edgar DeWitt Jones, D.D.; Garrett 
Biblical Institute, President Frederick Carl Eiselen, Ph.D., D.D., 
LL.D.; Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Professor Archibald 
Thomas Robertson, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D.; Bates College, The Reverend 
Stanley Irving Stuber, B.D., Th.M.; The Lutheran Theological Semi- 
nary at Philadelphia, The Reverend Frederick Ritscher Knubel, B.D.; 
Cornell University, Dean Albert Russell Mann, D.Sc. 


AN ACT OF WORSHIP 


WALTER R. Brooks 


O Lord of all the worlds!) O Father of all the lights! from amid 
the grandeurs and the greatness of Thy works I humbly call to Thee. 
Amid the ceaseless anthems of unspoken praise ascending evermore 
to Thee I humbly mingle my own weak tone of adoring worship. 

I thank thee, O God that made me, for eyes to see the wondrous 
light, for ears to hear the sweet harmonies of all natural sounds. I 
thank Thee, O God, for every expression of Thyself in all these works 
of Thy hand; for the curtaining clouds, the tented heavens, which 
bending down and enclosing all things do thus declare Thine all-enclos- 
ing, all-sheltering presence and providence in the world, making the 
great and wide immensities of space and time homelike, near, and 
familiar to my heart; for the vast and varied beauty bathing all things, 
even to the commonest, and declaring the tenderness and gentleness 
which bathes every attribute of Thy nature, every act of Thy power. 

I thank Thee, O God, for all the silent, quiet places on the hills 
and in the fields and in the deeper haunts of silence in the woods,— 
silent, quiet places where Thy Spirit broods and rests, ungrieved by 
the discords of human life, and where my spirit finds and feels Thy 
presence as I do not elsewhere; silent, quiet places, so like another 
world, and where the spirits of the dead gather on the outskirts of 
this world, and make their presence felt even to the spirit cumbered 
still with its clay. 

I thank Thee, O Lord, for all the wild luxuriance of all the humble 
plants which Thou has created to cover the nakedness of the earth 
and to fill its empty places with all soft colors and forms of grace, 
declaring thus the overflow and exhaustless fullness of Thy creative 
power and loving goodness. 

I thank Thee, O Lord, for the mosses and the ferns, for the creep- 
ing vines and the gentle race of flowers which love the forest shades. 
O most blessed God, these declare Thy tenderness for all, both small 
and great, and cure the fear of barrenness in the long future to come. 
They are even more than the vastness of the worlds the assurance of 
Thy sufficiency for all the wants of all Thy creatures. 

I-thank Thee, O Lord, for the subtle sympathies that bind me to 
Thy Nature and hold me in its harmonies; for the dear feeling of 
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kindness to me which I meet in all the elements of the world, and 
for the sweet sense of a home in Nature, begotten of these sympathies, 
even when the social home is desolate. 

I thank Thee, O blessed Father of all, for all the loving care the 
world betrays by the perfection of its minutest parts and the beauty 
and the joy of its smallest creatures. I need not to see Thee, but only 
more sensibly to feel the goodness of which the world is full. 

Blessed be Thy name also, O my God, for all the truth and wisdom 
which Thou hast written out for me in the universe of Thy works, 
—the endless and blessed studies for my spirit in the long ages to 
come. 

I pray Thee, O my Father, make me worthy to appear among these 
pure and perfect works of Thy power. Deliver me from all selfish 
ambitions, I pray Thee,—from all gross and sensuous passions, from 
all dominion of pride and covetous longings, that I may inherit Thy 
peace, while I share also Thy life in Thy great Nature. 

O God, am I not a part of that great Nature Thou lovest so well? 
I pray Thee, O my Father, love me! Let Thy beauty be upon me 
also; and through all these teachings of Thy love in my earthly home, 
I beseech Thee, fit me for the higher and still more divine life in Thee 
in the heavenly mansions. 

I pray Thee, O my Father, hear my worship and my prayer. Thou 
art ever near me; let me ever feel Thee! In Thee I live, O infinite 
ocean of life; let Thy life quicken and animate my spirit. From the 
growth of time and the fruit of life may my soul be strong and rich 
for the life that opens by the gateway of the grave; and when time 
shall be no longer, receive me, I beseech Thee, into habitations of 
eternity, with all Thine accepted ones: through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


And every year we gain a crest 

With ampler outlook toward the west ; 
And there against the crimson sky 

Are other summits still more high; 
There, through the parted fogs of time, 
Loom other mountains still to climb. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE AND REASONABLE 
PATER 


DoucLas CLypE MAcINTOSH 


One of the most notable of present-day religious movements is that 
associated with the so-called “theology of crisis” in Germany and 
German Switzerland, of which Professor Karl Barth is the most con- 
spicuous representative. Like Spengler’s pessimistic philosophy of 
history, the Barthian theology, while not first suggested by the dis- 
astrous outcome, for Germany and German sympathizers, of the World 
War, excited widespread interest and the keenest attention, chiefly 
for the reason that to a defeated, dismayed and temporarily disheart- 
ened people it offered what seemed to be not only truth but truth for 
the times. Unlike the philosophy of Spengler, Barth’s doctrine is 
deeply religious, and that in spite of his contempt for what he calls 
religion; but it is nevertheless a theology of disillusionment. A the- 
ology for a crisis in the history of a people, it would hold that all 
true theology must be a theology of crisis. Man’s extremity is God’s 
opportunity, and only in the extremity of man’s crisis will he turn 
from his own efforts and his own merits, and even from his own 
religion, to wait in silence before the inscrutable sovereign God, and 
only then can he respond in faith to the gracious self-revealing, rec- 
onciling deed of God in history, as seen in the death and resurrection 
of Jesus Christ. 

The theology of crisis has this to be said for it, that even when it 
is deriding and disparaging religion and the religious consciousness as 
“human, all too human,” it exemplifies in a vivid and impressive way, 
however one-sidedly, some of the most vital and indispensable phases 
of true religion. When, disillusioned as to the world, oneself and 
mankind in general, one turns to God and waits before him in self- 
surrender but not without expectant hope, one is beginning to enter 
into what may be called, in the light of its results, the right religious 
adjustment. But there is more than this in right adjustment to God, 
and the trouble with Barthianism is that, as in the case of its proto- 
type, Calvinism, its one-sided emphasis may lead to an unwise passive- 


*An Address at the Theological Conference, Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School, May 20, 1929, 
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ness, a mere helpless dependence which waits interminably but with 
increasing scepticism and hopelessness for the divine initiative, instead 
of realizing that God has already taken the initiative and that it re- 
mains for man to add to his self-surrender a positive faith which 
makes dynamic connection with the ever accessible divine energy and 
begins actively to respond to known duty as the will of the ever 
present God of all-sufficient grace and power. Already, if I am not 
misinformed, Barthian ideas have been used to discourage Christian 
initiative in connection with missionary enterprise in a way that is 
strongly reminiscent of Calvinism at its worst. Whether or not Dr. 
John Ryland ever said to young William Carey, what he is reported 
to have said on a certain memorable occasion, “Young man, sit down! 
When God chooses to convert the heathen he will do so without the 
help of you or me!” this at least represents what was the prevailing 
attitude of the Protestant world a century and a half ago. Nor need 
we go so far back as that for illustrations of the religious paralysis 
which an extreme Calvinism tended to produce. Well do I remember, 
in the early days of my ministry, the protest with which one of “the 
elect” met an invitation, addressed to her own deeply interested chil- 
dren, to trust in God as made known to us in Christ, “Don’t say that 
to them! They can’t have faith until God gives it to them.” This 
is the doctrine which Barth and his followers would revive in our 
day, and something like this is the practical attitude which, in some 
cases at least, has already made its appearance in certain quarters 
where the theology of crisis has made itself influential. 

The truth is that underneath the Barthian systematic passivity and 
pessimism as to all human religion there lies an agnosticism which 
is never fully overcome evén in the exercise of the faith which is 
regarded as the gift of God’s sovereign grace. God, from this point 
of view, is not immanent but transcendent and “wholly other,” in- 
accessible alike to science and philosophy, as unknown and unknow- 
able a God to the cultured modern consciousness as the mana or 
“Mysterious Power” was to primitive man. The “theology of crisis” 
is a highly self-conscious attempt of modern sophisticated, blasé re- 
ligion to return to religious primitivism, an attempt which has its 
analogues in certain movements in contemporary art and morals, and 
one which, in whatever sphere, must ultimately be seen to be both 


unsatisfactory and futile. 
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If we ask what contemporary influences are back of the Barthian 
conception in addition to the impact of the World War, we are direct- 
ed to the Danish Kierkegaard and ‘to Barth’s teacher, Wilhelm Herr- 
mann, the well-known Ritschlian theologian. But there is another 
name which ought to be added to the list, namely, Rudolf Otto. Ac- 
cording to Otto, religion is consciousness of the Holy, and in the Holy 
the essential and distinctive element is the Numen, or ‘“numinous Ob- 
ject,” a mysterious, awe-inspiring, overpowering, “wholly other” Real- 
ity. In the religion of the modern civilized man this element of the 
numinous is bound up closely with the cultural ideals of the true (or 
rational), the beautiful, and the morally good, especially this last; and 
according to Otto this is as it should be. But after all, he is at pains 
to insist, that which accounts for the religious consciousness of the 
holy is not any correspondence with cultural ideals, even that embodied 
in the moral law, but the numinous element of awe and a sense of 
one’s creaturehood as one contemplates the mysterious, urgent, wholly 
other Reality with which man, as a dependent being, is aware that 
he inescapably has to do. It is this numinous element in Otto’s defini- 
tion of the holy which reappears as the “Wholly Other” of the Barth- 
ian theology of crisis. 

But what influences, in turn, lie back of this thought of the numinous 
in the mind of Otto? A complete analysis of factors contributing to 
Otto’s idea might have to take account of the provocative influence of 
Windelband’s discussion of “the holy,” which he identifies with the 
ideals of the true, the beautiful and the good, viewed as eternally valid 
and transcending all that has been realized by man. One would also 
have to consider Troeltsch’s famous quest of “‘the religious apriori,” 
the rational element in the constitution of man’s mind by virtue of 
which he has religious experience and frames for its explanation and 
satisfaction the idea of God. Otto followed Troeltsch in this quest, 
only to conclude at last that the deepest secret of the religious con- 
sciousness is not any rational apriori, but what he calls an irrational 
or non-rational element in the mental make-up of man whereby he is 
able to intuit the numinous presence of the awe-inspiring mysterious 
Power. 

But there is a third influence which is of prime importance for un- 
derstanding this contemporary idea of the numinous, not only as it 
exists in the thought of Otto, but, somewhat differently expressed, in 
the theology of crisis as well. This is the so-called Kantian-Friesian 
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philosophy of religion, on which Otto published a monograph some 
twenty years ago, but which still represents, as he himself recently 
told me, the philosophical background of his religious thinking. A 
little over two decades ago there grew up at the University of Gét- 
tingen under the leadership of Dr. Leonard Nelson a school of thought 
which went back to Jakob Fries, an early post-Kantian, for the main 
elements of its philosophical doctrine. Most conspicuous among those 
associated with Nelson were Otto the theologian and Bousset the New 
Testament scholar. According to this Friesian and neo-Friesian phil- 
osophy our thinking about reality is of three distinct sorts, namely, 
Wissen, or scientific knowledge, Glaube, or rational faith, and Ahnung, 
or imaginative surmise. Knowledge, in the scientific sense, is con- 
fined to phenomena, contents of possible human experience. Ultimate 
Reality, or the Absolute, we cannot know in the scientific sense, for 
the reason that we cannot experience it, and so cannot verify our 
ideas about it. But, while it cannot be an object of our scientific 
knowledge, it can be an object of our rational faith, for if there are 
appearances, there must be reality; if there is what is relative, there 
must be what is absolute. But, in the opinion of Fries and the neo- 
Friesians, we can give no positive content to this idea of the Absolute. 
We must believe that it is and yet we can only say what it is not, not 
what it is. It is not relative, not temporal, not spatial, not finite, not 
-anything like the phenomena which we experience and scientifically 
know. If we call this Absolute God, we make God not only scientif- 
ically unknowable, but an Object of which we can not even frame any 
reasonable positive belief. Our faith in the Absolute may be reason- 
able, but only so long as it remains entirely negative. 

But in addition to our positive scientific knowledge of phenomena 
(experienced things and human beings) and our negative rational faith 
in the Absolute, there is, in this neo-Friesian view, a large place in 
human thinking for imaginative surmise. By this is meant the rep- 
resenting of the unknowable ultimate Reality, in whose existence 
we must reasonably believe, by means of symbols derived from the 
objects of our experience. When in thinking about the Absolute we 
make use of these imaginative ideas or symbols derived from our 
experience of finite objects, our judgments may be positive rather than 
purely negative, but they must always be taken as figurative only, never 
as literally true. They represent the unexperienceable Absolute as if 
it were an experienceable thing, which, of course it is not. 
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Here, then, according to Otto, is the sum-total of our possible ways 
of valid thinking, whether in religion or in general. We can scientif- 
ically know phenomena, but not Absolute Reality. We can have a 
scientific historical and psychological knowledge of religion, for in- 
stance, but no scientific theological knowledge of God. We can and 
indeed, if we are to be rational, must believe in God as the Absolute, 
but this Absolute we can think of literally only in negative terms. We 
may think of God or the Absolute positively in such terms as the 
Rock of our refuge, our King, our heavenly Father, but all such 
language is symbolical and figurative, not literally true. And it is 
out of these symbolical ideas of imaginative surmise, none of which 
can be taken as literally true, that, according to Otto, our theologies 
are constructed. However systematic and metaphysical we may make 
them, they are valid only as symbols of an Absolute which we cannot 
scientifically know, and of which we can rationally think only in terms 
of what it is not, however true it may be that we cannot rationally 
refuse to believe that it exists. This then is the philosophy which is 
back of Otto’s conception of a numinous Object. That Object is 
wholly transcendent, wholly other, absolutely unknowable and positive- 
ly inconceivable. It is the mysterious awe-inspiring Numen of which, 
under the stimulus of religious experience, we are free imaginatively 
to surmise. It is the ineffable One of the mystic religious experience, 
transcending all the categories of the human mind. Such poetical sur- 
mises of religious fancy are the stuff of which our theologies are made. 
Positive theology should never be taken as literally true, however in- 
dispensable the service may be which it renders in expressing and 
guiding in a practical way the religious life. But the converse from 
this point of view is also true. Theology and religion are mutually 
indispensable and to grow the theology we need we must cultivate 
the soil of religion. 

But this doctrine of an unknowable positively inconceivable Abso- 
lute, in whose existence we must rationally believe, and of which we 
may think positively only in purely symbolical, figurative terms, seems 
to be what lies in the background, not only of Otto’s idea of the Nu- 
minous, but also of the Barthian reaction against cultural religion in 
the direction of primitivism, the religion of helpless awe in the pres- 
ence of an unintelligible Absolute and “mysterious Power.” Is it true 
that with all our progress, our science and our philosophy, this is the 
best that we of the twentieth century can do? Or is it a passing 
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phenomenon, a merely temporary and local theology of disillusion- 
ment from which we may expect to see our German friends emerge 
as life gradually becomes for them more normal and full of interest? 

There are today not a few official representatives of religion, and 
of Christianity at that, who would accept the whole of traditional 
theology as symbolically valid, but none of it as literally true. Bishop 
William Montgomery Brown may be cited as unquestionably a repre- 
sentative of this point of view. Whereas other bishops of his church 
took most of the official articles of faith literally and a few as only 
symbolically valid, Bishop Brown subscribed to them all, but inter- 
preted them all alike as valid only in so far as they were taken as 
symbols of something very different from what they literally affirmed. 
The idea of God for instance, he takes as a mere symbol of social 
facts and values. But this is to make of religion a jest. 

It may be freely conceded that not a little of the familiar language 
of religion can be used by the modern religious consciousness as valid 
only in some symbolic sense, and this need cause no embarrassment so 
long as there is something vital and positive in the way of belief which 
can be taken as literally true; but where all is dismissed as mere sym- 
bol, with nothing positive which can be taken as literally true, the 
result must ultimately be fatal for religion in anything like the original 
sense of the word. 

There are others who would say that we can have a reasonable 
faith about God, and a positive faith at that, but that we can never 
verify this faith in experience, we can never have scientific religious 
knowledge. As an able representative of this point of view in the 
recent literature of theology, I may mention Professor John Baillie 
of Toronto. The contrary position is also represented in contemporary 
religious thought, the view, namely, that we can have scientifically 
verified knowledge of God but that no good reason can be given for 
going beyond this knowledge and making further affirmations in the 
name of faith. Professor H. N. Wieman of Chicago is a conspicuous 
representative just now of this position. According to Wieman we 
can know in the full scientific sense on the basis of sense-experience 
that God, as that which yields the greatest value, especially when 
right adjustments are made, exists and is actively immanent in the 
natural world and in man. Baillie’s position on the other hand, in 
essential continuity with what we find in Kant, Ritschl and Herr- 
mann, is to the effect that on the basis of critically established values, 
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particularly moral values, we are able to build an adequately assured 
and rational faith in a transcendent, perfectly good and essentially per- 
sonal God. To many it will seem that the messages of Baillie and 
Wieman are both needed, each to supplement the other. But neither 
one is willing to endorse the affirmations of the other. Wieman has 
stigmatized Baillie’s faith as a mere escape from reality, while to 
Baillie, Wieman’s position can only mean a naturalistic positivism 
which lightly parts with what has been most vital and characteristic 
in historic religion and puts in its place a few common-place items of 
information about phenomena. 

But to our way of thinking it is quite true that each is in the main 
right in what he affirms and wrong in what he would seem to deny. 
We would have the one add to his faith, knowledge, and the other 
to his knowledge, faith. In short, in using with a change of meanings 
the terms which Otto borrows from Fries, we would find place in 
religious thinking for scientific knowledge, not only of the phenomena 
of religion, but of the divine Reality itself; for a rationally necessary 
faith, such as can be expressed in positive and not in mere negative 
terms; and for further imaginative surmises, expressed in terms of 
symbols at least some elements of which may be either taken as liter- 
ally true or translated into what may be believed to be literally true 
of the religious Object, God. To enter thus into theoretically per- 
missible belief about God, ideas must be self-consistent, mutually con- 
sistent, consistent with all available facts and consistent with all ab- 
solutely valid values. 

Let us see, if we can, how these things may be. What can we 
know, what further is it rationally necessary to believe, and what, 
finally, may we not unreasonably surmise with regard to that Object 
in which religious interest centers, namely, God? 

Let us first ask what is possible in the way of religious knowledge. 
Let knowledge be defined as adequate and adequately critical certitude 
of the presence of what is really present and of the truth of judgments 
which are really true. (“Certitude” is a state of mind marked by readi- 
ness to act definitely and not merely tentatively on the validity of the 
perception or the truth of the judgment in question. By “adequately 
critical” we mean logical, not alone in the sense of formally consistent, 
but in the sense of standing successfully all the inductive tests of 
truth about reality.) And let scientific verification be understood to 
be the discovery that a judgment is true by having experience of the 
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subject-matter judged about and finding that the relation asserted in 
the judgment really exists. With these definitions in mind let us ap- 
proach the problem of what we can know about God. 

We can know this much at any rate, that certain ideal values, such 
as moral goodness, rationality and truth, true beauty especially in the 
realm of personality, and unselfish love between persons, are abso- 
lutely valid as ideals, worthy of absolute devotion and in that sense 
divine. But, more than this, assuming that we can know a real world 
and real human beings in a real world, it is obviously possible for 
us to know that there is a process in the world and in man in which 
the values of which we have spoken are being produced; that there is 
therefore a value-producing or ideal-realizing factor (whether one or 
many) immanent in the world and in human life, a power not iden- 
tifiable with the total universe, nor with ourselves simply, which makes 
for righteousness; and, furthermore, that since the values are divine 
values, the value-producing process is, as Professor Wieman main- 
tains, a divine process and the ideal-realizing Factor a Divine Factor, 
a Divine Reality. It is an item of our scientific knowledge, moreover, 
that this divine process is facilitated, the working of this Divine Factor 
promoted, on condition of certain right adjustments to the things and 
persons of our environment. And it is possible for us to know sci- 
entifically, that is, to verify in experience the hypothesis, that, other 
conditions remaining the same, the process we have called divine is 
best facilitated, the working of the Divine Factor best promoted, on 
condition of a certain specifically religious adjustment which we may 
call, because of this fact, the right religious adjustment. This right 
religious adjustment includes concentration of attention upon divine 
values and the Divine Factor, or Reality; self-surrender to that Divine 
Reality ; a faith which assumes the availability of the spiritual energy 
needed for the doing of one’s full duty and appropriates it as needed; 
active affirmative response to the ideal under the influence of this 
faith, and persistence in this attitude long enough and intensely enough 
to bring the desired result. Even apart from specifically religious ex- 
perience it is possible to know that God, in the sense of the divine- 
value-producing Factor in the universe, exists; but that God, in the 
sense of that which responds favorably to the right religious adjust- 
ment, exists, can be known only on the basis of specifically religious 
experience, that is, experience which follows specifically religious ad- 
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justment, whether the adjustment and the experience be one’s own 
or those of others. : 

It ought to be noted, of course, that while we can know scientifically 
that there is, in the first place, a Divine Factor (that is, a Factor pro- 
ducing divine values) which works independently of our adjustments ; 
in the second place, a Divine Factor which works more effectively 
when we make certain right adjustments to things and persons; and, 
in the third place, a Divine Factor which works most effectively, other 
things being equal, on condition of the right religious adjustment, it 
is not scientific knowledge but a surmise, however reasonable it may 
turn out to be, that in all these instances the Divine Factor is in some 
very real sense one and the same Divine Reality. 

A second main question is, What in the way of a rationally neces- 
sary faith can be added to our scientifically verified religious knowl- 
edge? A faith may be said to be rationally necessary if it logically 
follows from the acceptance of absolutely valid values. Such values, 
we may agree, are the logical values of rationality and truth, the moral 
values of right conduct as conscious use of the best means to realize 
the highest and greatest human well-being as end, and good character 
as the character which is expressed in such conduct; the aesthetic 
values of that which is truly admirable, especially in the realm of the 
spirit ; the social values of true friendship and unselfish love; and the 
religious values of what we may for the present describe rather vague- 
ly as religion at its best. (For lack of time we shall deal only with 
moral, social and religious values, and it will be assumed that our in- 
tuitive judgments to the effect that there are absolutely valid moral, 
social and religious values are critically defensible.) Our present 
question is, Assuming the validity of critically established spiritual 
values, what, if anything, can we infer logically with respect to reality? 

First let us consider moral values. If the fundamental values of 
the moral life are valid, then moral action must be possible and man 
must be, even if within narrow limits, a creative free agent; that is, 
he must be, ultimately considered, the originating cause, to some extent 
of his own conduct. This is not a directly religious result, but it is 
one which must fundamentally affect whatever conception of God we 
finally adopt. 

But this is not all that we can logically infer from the validity 
of fundamental moral values. If the absolute imperative of the moral 
consciousness is valid—and we are morally certain that it is—reality 
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must be such that morality is not only possible but absolutely impera- _ 
tive, an absolute obligation. Since, then, loyalty to the moral ideal 
is an absolute obligation, nothing which could possibly happen as a 
result of our loyalty to this ideal could justify any departure from 
such loyalty. It is in the very nature of reality that I have a duty 
and that the doing of my duty is absolutely imperative. In taking the 
moral ideal seriously, I am, as Professor Baillie well says, surrender- 
ing my will to the most imperative demand Reality makes upon me, 
or, as Royce has put it, “Loyalty is the will to believe in something 
eternal and to express that belief in the practical life.” There is an 
objective moral order. 

That in Reality which makes the moral ideal for each of us an 
absolute command we may well call God; no reality can be more 
Divine. But when we go on to affirm that this Divine Reality is an 
existent conscious being, essentially personal and absolutely moral, we 
are making what is not, I think, a logically necessary inference, but 
rather a psychologically natural or even all but inevitable surmise, al- 
though a surmise which may well turn out to be permissible in the 
light of all that science and philosophy legitimately can say. From 
the validity of moral values we may logically infer the reality of God, 
if all we mean by “God” is a system of eternally valid and divinely 
significant ideals, and if all we mean by “reality” is eternal and uni- 
versal validity. But that divinely significant ideals are actualized in 
any existent conscious Mind is at best a permissible surmise rather 
than a logically necessary conclusion from the validity of moral values. 

From the validity of social values at their best, that is, of true 
friendship and unselfish love, we can logically infer that persons of 
established good will ought to be immortal and that persons of poten- 
tially good will at death ought to have a continuation of conscious 
existence after death. This inference can be made not only from 
love’s intuitive certainty of the absolute value of the person beloved, 
but also from our essentially scientific knowledge of the indefinitely 
great instrumental value of persons of good will for the promotion of 
values which are absolutely worth while. This logical inference from 
social values is in terms of what reality ought to be rather than in 
terms of what reality is; but there is room for the surmise, which may 
turn out to be rationally permissible, that in this case what ought to 
be also is. Such a surmise, moreover, is in full harmony with our 
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previous stirmise that the moral order of the world is rooted in Moral 
Will. *h 

When we turn to religious values and ask what we can infer with 
logical certainty from absolutely valid values in the realm of religion, 
we find the situation very much confused. There are many of us who 
feel very sure that religion is and will be found to be essential to 
life at its best and that theism is and will be found to be essential to 
religion at its best; and being optimistic enough to believe that there 
can be no absolute conflict ultimately between truth and the best prac- 
tice, we draw the logical inference that theism is fundamentally valid, 
that an essentially personal God exists. But to those who do not 
share our premises this procedure must seem very subjective and dog- 
matic. Let us see, then, if we can be more objective. 

Obviously religion may be expected to have value if its ideas can 
be shown to be true, but can its ideas be shown to be true merely 
by pointing out the value they would have if they were true? In 
so far as the ideas of religion refer to matters of human experience 
they may be verified, as we have already seen; but in so far as they 
refer to something transcendent, what logical justification can there 
be for any positive belief? If we knew religion’s idea of a transcend- 
ent Divine Reality to be false, we could stigmatize religious faith as 
an escape from reality—the reality of our common life and world; 
but if we can neither verify nor refute the idea of a transcendent God, 
how can we know whether religion is a mere escape from reality, 
or an escape from superficial concerns to a deeper and more funda- 
mental Reality? 

Let it be admitted at once that some common religious notions are 
either refuted by experience or in the light of what we know quite 
probably false, so that to continue to act as if they were true because 
of the comfort they give is a self-deceptive attempt to escape from 
reality. Among such notions are these: that those who trust in God 
will be in some magical way preserved from physical injury by the 
forces of nature; that the best and a really effective way of getting 
for ourselves and others desirable things and experiences is simply 
mentioning our desires in prayer and trusting God to do what we 
have asked without any further thought or action about it, so far as 
we ate concerned; that mere confession of sin (whether to priest or 
to God) and request for forgiveness, with belief that we have it, will 
bring complete absolution and justification without any actual change 
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of principle or life; that Christians who are extremely imperfect at 
death will be, from the first instant of their future life, absolutely 
perfect in character ; and that there can be, because of God’s existence, 
power and goodness, an adequate production of the highest values, 
whether human beings live at their best or not. Experience, common 
sense, and logic combine to teach us that such religious credulity is 
not reasonable faith but superstition and an attempted escape from 
reality. 

But it does not follow that religious belief beyond what we have 
proved is always reprehensible and an escape from reality. As we 
have seen, a certain religious attitude in which an appropriating faith 
is involved is productive of greater values than can be experienced 
under similar conditions without it, and while faith is more than be- 
lief, it involves some belief. Thus religious faith is sometimes a way 
of discovering reality, rather than an escape from reality. But in addi- 
tion to this, there is a faith which we may not be able to verify com- 
pletely in this life which nevertheless has a value for good living which 
we cannot afford to do without, unless as well-informed, honest think- 
ers we should have to. I refer particularly to belief in the conserva- 
tion of the absolute values of human personality in spite of physical 
death. There is greater reason and greater incentive to produce spir- 
itual values and even in some instances to regard spiritual values as 
absolutely valid, if we believe that they are going to be conserved for- 
ever. Moreover, this faith in the ultimate conservation of absolute 
values is a necessary expression of a healthy-minded moral optimism, 
and the possible alternatives to this moral optimism, namely extreme 
or non-moral optimism, pessimism, and a non-religious mere melio- 
rism are also simply forms of faith or belief; they do not amount to 
knowledge. 

In view, then, of the situation with which we are confronted in con- 
nection with the problem of religious values and a rationally neces- 
sary religious faith, let us make what might be a very long story very 
short by formulating whatever conclusion we can on the basis of re- 
ligious values, leaving for further consideration the question whether 
this conclusion is of the nature of scientific knowledge, or of rational- 
ly necessary faith, or of imaginative surmise (whether literally true 
or merely symbolical), or, finally, whether it is some or all of these 
in combination. Such a conclusion I would formulate as follows: 
We have the moral right to believe in the God we need in order to 
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live at our best, if it is logically and psychologically possible for us 
to do so. Or, more fully, we have the moral right to believe in a 
God great enough and favorable enough to true values for our absolute 
trust for the adequate conservation of the values of personality and 
for adequate opportunity for and help in the production of values, 
provided we can psychologically achieve this faith, and that in a way 
that is self-consistent, consistent with all pertinent facts and consistent 
with all other valid values. 

Is this scientific knowledge, rational faith, or imaginative surmise, 
or is it a combination of some or all of them? That it is fundamental- 
ly faith seems clear from the fact that it rests upon a general prin- 
ciple which is itself a faith, though a very reasonable one, to the 
effect that we have the moral right to believe what we must in order 
to live as we ought if we reasonably can. That it contains what is 
either verified knowledge or verifiable belief to the effect that there 
exists a dependable source of help, through religious experience, for 
the production of the higher values, seems also clear. That there is 
a dependable Divine Reality, sufficient not only for our present help 
in the production of values but for the future conservation of values 
beyond and in spite of physical death, is at once a surmise and a 
socially imperative faith. It is at the same time a faith or surmise 
which strongly suggests the further surmise that this cosmic power 
friendly to human values is essentially personal and moral, in the sense 


of being intelligently conscious and beneficently at work, or, as Wil- — 


liam James expressed it, that there is “a power not ourselves, which 
not only makes for righteousness, but means it, and which recognizes 
us.” * The concept of personality may be in part a figure of speech as 
applied to God, if we mean by it all that is characteristic of human 
personality ; but if the essence of personality is to be found in intelli- 
gent consciousness and moral activity, it seems not only practically 
desirable but theoretically permissible to take the idea when applied 
to God as being literal in essentials however symbolical it may be in 
certain details. Further elaboration of the theoretical permissibility 
of this idea of God would soon carry us into the field of metaphysical 
surmise, in which, in interpreting the relation of the universe to God, 
use may be found for the symbol of an organism indwelt by an im- 
manent life adequately controlled by an intelligent transcendent mind 


* The Will to Believe, etc., p. 122. 
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of which the universe is only a partial expression. The physical uni- 
verse may not look to us very much like the body of a unitary im- 
manent organic life, but perhaps our bodies would not look very much 
like the unified instrument of a single life if we could see electrons 
as motes of dust floating about in the great empty spaces of the atom 
and molecule. 

It would seem then that so far from theology being made up en- 
tirely of purely symbolical expressions of imaginative surmise, it con- 
tains considerable elements of faith and knowledge. We have verified 
knowledge of a dependable Divine Reality; judgments of rationally 
necessary faith in positive form, and surmises in terms which may be 
reasonably believed to be literally true. The final result may fall short 
of what we could wish to know and of what theology has often claimed 
to know; but at any rate ample justification has been found for the 
view that the radical agnosticism of the religious systems of Otto and 
Barth is by no means a necessary feature of twentieth-century religion. 

But we would not be understood as failing to appreciate the im- 
portant contributions both Barth and Otto have to offer to present- 
day religious thought and life. There will always be a fundamental 
place in religion for holy awe, both in the presence of the cosmic 
Reality upon which we are absolutely dependent and in contemplation 
of the spiritual ideal in which we must recognize an absolute author- 
ity. “The starry heavens above and the moral law within”—by these 
was the sense of a numinous Reality awakened in the souls of men 
long before the days of the Konigsberg philosopher, and even long 
before the Hebrew psalmist coupled together in one hymn of praise, 
“The heavens declare the glory of God,” and “The law of the Lord 
is perfect, converting the soul.” And of this numinous Reality in its 
twofold aspect, the cosmic and the spiritual, we of the Christian tradi- 
tion have learned to think in terms of God the Father almighty, maker 
of heaven and earth, and Jesus Christ his son, whose moral and re- 
ligious appeal is identical with all that is most significant, with the 
Ideal toward which we are pointed by the holy spirit within. 

For the theology of crisis, too, let a good word be said. Religion 
as faith or active dependence toward a friendly superhuman Power, 
springs up most surely in the heart of man when, in his quest for 
values and life abundant, he is confronted by some crisis in which 
he is made to see his absolute dependence and the insufficiency, for his 
need, of everything which is less than God. The crisis may be brought 
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about by cosmic forces, as when in accordance with the laws of na- 
ture, death claims the beloved; or+it may be moral and spiritual, as 
when sin threatens to ruin the life. The God, therefore, by whose 
help alone man can meet without absolute disaster or ultimate despair 
whatever he may be called upon to face must be a cosmic and a 
spiritual God, at once the Heavenly Father and the Holy Spirit. This 
is the God we find revealed through Christ. It is still true that re- 
ligion at its best means the surrender of our wills and the entrusting 
of our values to “the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


“The Kingdom of God Is Within You” 


O world invisible, we view Thee, 

O world intangible, we touch Thee, 
O world unknowable, we know Thee, 
Inapprehensible, we clutch Thee! 


Does the fish soar to find the ocean, 
The eagle plunge to find the air— 
That we ask of the stars in motion 
If they have rumor of Thee there? 


Not where the wheeling systems darken, 
And our benumbed conceiving soars !— 
The drift of pinions, would we harken, 
Beats at our own clay shuttered doors. 


The angels keep their ancient places ;— 
Turn but a stone, and start a wing! 
*Tis ye, ’tis your enstrangéd faces, 
That miss the many-splendored thing. 


But (when so sad thou canst not sadder) 
Cry,—and upon thy so sore loss 

Shall shine the, traffic of Jacob’s ladder 
Pitched betwixt Heaven and Charing Cross. 


Yea, in the night, my Soul, my daughter, 
Cry, —clinging Heaven by the hems; 

And lo, Christ walking on the water, 
Not of Gennesareth, but Thames. 


—Francis Thompson 
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JESUS THE CENTRAL FIGURE IN 
CHRISTIANITY* 


LELAND Foster Woop 


Jesus himself is the central figure in Christianity as he is also the 
focus of the higher life of the world. In the twelfth chapter of the 
| gospel of John we read of those Greeks who came saying, “We would 
| see Jesus,” and in some way we sense the fact that the central quest 
of humanity became articulate in them. 


Perhaps they wanted to see him as a meteoric young man who had 
flashed out of the obscurity of a Galilean village and had intrigued 
the imagination of his time, being hailed as a prophet by the people, 
while at the same time he bore the weight of the hostility of the eccle- 
siastical leaders. Or, on the other hand, it may have been that, heart- 
hungry, these men were seekers of the higher good, and had hoped 
to find it in him. Whether they sought him in one mood or the other 
we do not know, but we do know that mankind has increasingly found 
in Jesus something that flashes into the soul and challenges to clearer 
discovery, something in the pursuit of which men believe that they 
are finding the highest that life offers. 

That Christ figure still shines before us, so familiar and yet so 
strange, so clear and so baffling, so satisfying and at the same time so 
disturbing, one whom we understand, but who nevertheless is unex- 
plainable. His speech is simple, but his meaning haunts us with a 
sense of something more than we have yet discovered. He stimulates 
us to our best, and yet we feel in his presence that our best thought 
pales out into shallowness in comparison with him. 

Let us come again to this quest, begun in the long ago, taken up 
through the centuries by aspiring souls, and now made very personal 
in us, and we shall find that the refreshing of our vision of Jesus is 
the central need of our lives. The quest is lifelong, but let us pause 
to look at some of the features of this personality. 

Let us think of him (1) in his divine enthusiasm, (2) in his per- 
fect faith, and (3) in what Reinhold Niebuhr has called the terrible 


beauty of the cross. 


* A Chapel Address. 
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1. Look first at him in his divine enthusiasm. His disciples seeing — 


him in action were reminded of the words, “The zeal of thine house 
hath consumed me.” He saw life always in the highest possible light, 
where we are tempted to dim the vision. He ventured out on a ladder 
of dreams, but as he went he found the firmness of God about him. 


His dreams were not mere shadowy outposts of reality but a recenter- — 


ing of life in the firmest realities. He contemplated the impossible and 
set mankind at the task of its achievement. 

He had a divine enthusiasm for humanity. Those whom others 
despised were to him the dear ones of God. And, strangest of strange 
things, this high light of enthusiasm was flashed back to him from the 
hearts of those for whom he aspired so greatly. He dared to set the 
highest ideals before the most commonplace people, and he would 
accept nothing less. In the soul of the sinner he found a place of 
purity, in the heart of the coward he found a root of courage, and in 
lives shifting and unstable he discovered foundation stones for the 
building of an eternal kingdom. That divine enthusiasm is something 
which we need today, when the lure of the commonplace, the unin- 
spired, and the unenthusiastic so easily enmeshes us. 

2. Let us think also of Jesus in his perfect faith. We know that it 
is hard for us to achieve a perfect faith, but we take it for granted that 
his should have been perfect. It is hard for us to outflank the uncer- 
tainties and penetrate the mists. But if we will think again of the faith 
of Jesus I am sure we shall come to the conclusion that his faith was 
not an easy or inevitable position, but a victory won. His interests 
were so vast and the possibilities of tragedy for his cause pressed 
in so close upon him, both in his enemies and in his friends that the 
struggle of faith to conquer fear and doubt must have been tremendous. 
Think of it especially towards the close of his ministry, when the 
popular enthusiasm was waning, when many of his disciples had gone 
back, and when even to his closest associates it looked like defeat. 

He was aware of the tremendous odds against his little movement. 
He knew that the triumph of hatred was to be gained by his opponents, 
that he was to go the way of the cross and that his followers were not 
fully prepared for all that needed to be done for his cause. Note there- 
fore how his faith shines out all the more clearly against the apparent 
evidence of the failure of his cause. The short-sighted view would 
have said that final disaster was only a few days away, but he said to 
his little group, “Be of good cheer, I have overcome the world.” And 
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when the storm of opposition was beating its fiercest against him, he 
found at the heart of it an infinite calm, and he said, “Peace I leave 
with you: my peace I give unto you.” It was a faith of peerless lustre 
shining through the cloud banks of unparalleled difficulty, and it 
triumphed at every point over the apparent evidence to the contrary. 

3. See him amid the terrible beauty of the cross. He himself had 
carried it up the hill, undaunted though exhausted, knowing that its 
pain, so great for him, would also quiver through the heart of his 
friends and of the mother who bore him. And yet he found a joy 
deeper than all pain. Deep in the heart of God, against whom his soul 
was reposing, he felt an ultimate pulse of joy. Agony was there, and 
blindness of hate, but that beautiful mind saw far through to the other 
side, and, even though storm-swept by clouds of unspeakable pain, that 
loving heart forgave. “Father, forgive them,” he said; and then, “It 
is finished.” Not the suffering merely, but more especially the divine 
task of bringing humanity into close grips with the love of God. 

In the National Gallery in London hangs a picture by an Italian 
painter of the Fifteenth century, Francesco Pesselmo, which puts 
something of the meaning of the cross on canvass. First one discerns 
the suffering Savior, hanging against the wood. Then in dimmer 
outlines appears a more august figure so placed that the hands of a 
divine Father seem to support the hands of the Son, and the form of 
the sufferer rests back against the form of the Infinite. And the artist 
is saying again what the apostle said long ago, that “God was in Christ, 
reconciling the world unto himself.” Jesus is the central figure of 
history, but through that figure there shines the light of redemptive 
purpose for all humanity. 

L. Foster Woop. 


He that builds below the sky builds too low. 
—George Herbert 


The best part of every man’s education is the part which he gives 


- to himself. 
—Sir Walter Scott 


The scornful nostrils and the high head gather not the odors which 


lie in the track of truth. 
—George Eliot 


THE HAND OF GOD 
The Working of God In Human Life.* 


GEORGE WASHINGTON Davis 


The modern world has witnessed a progressive expulsion of God — 
from the world of men. The sciences have contributed tremendously 
to this exclusion, for they have brought to many a cold universe gov- — 
erned by the unerring operation of impersonal law. That view of 
history, which interprets events solely as the interplay of social and — 
economic forces, has also aided in the expulsion of God from the life — 
of men. To me this seems to be a mechanistic interpretation of history — 
for it excludes the working of God from humanity’s life. According — 
to this view, Jesus can be explained as the product of the social and 
economic forces of his environment. No room is left for the emer- 
gence of creative personality or the working of God in human lives. — 
This process of expulsion has reached the stage today where we rarely © 
hear from the pulpit an exposition of the working of God in human — 
life. 

It seems rather strange to me that this exclusion of God from the 
life of men has gone on despite those counter movements which have 
enhanced our appreciation of the “inness” or immanence of God in > 
nature and the individual soul. We look into the natural world, see 
there the trees, animals, and marvels of the once invisible world, and 
we exclaim, “Surely God must be working within these phenomena.” 
We peer into the human personality or soul, perceive the moral law 
which reigns therein, and again we exclaim, “Surely God must be 
here.” But along with these emphases of the immanence of God in 
nature and man, there has not been a corresponding development, in 
common thought, that God is working constantly in human society. In 
fact, I have tried to show you that science and history have tended 
progressively to rid society of an immanent, working God. 

Yet there have been some historians who have written history under 
the conviction that God played a part in making that history. One of 
these historians was Charles Foster Kent, a pioneer in the historical 


*A Chapel Address last year by George Washington Davis, B.A., B.D., one 
of our graduate scholars 1928-1929, 
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interpretation of the Bible. In the introduction to his “A History of 
the Hebrew People” he writes: 


“The winds that blew back the waters of the Red Sea were like other 
winds. If the testimony of travellers is to be accepted, the phenomenon 
itself is not without parallel. But its opportuneness was the result of 
no mere chance. So also, not only at the crises, but throughout Hebrew 
history, we recognize the hand of God in the wind and storm, in the 
configuration of the land of Canaan, in the environment of the Israel- 
ites, in the events of their national experience, and in the voices of their 
enlightened prophets, priests, and wise men.” p. ixf. 


The ancient Hebrews themselves were convinced of the immanence 
of God in their corporate life. They used the expression, “the hand 
of God or the Lord,” to express their conviction of the working of God 
in everything which befell them: 


“But because the Lord loveth you, and because he would keep the 
oath which he sware unto your fathers, hath the Lord brought you out 


with a mighty hand, and redeemed you out of the house of bondage.” 
Deut. 7:8. 


“The hand of the Lord was on Elijah.” I Kings 18:46. 
“The hand of the Lord is upon thy cattle. . . .” Ex. 9:3. 


When we read in “The Book of Judges” that “the stars in their 
courses fought against Sisera,” (5:20) it is simply an expression of the 
Hebrew’s conviction that God was working in the affairs of men. 

Nowhere shall we find a more profound conviction of the working 
of God in the life of humanity than in the Hebrew prophets. Their 
whole message is that the hand of God is set against all those, and will 
fall in punishment upon all those, who do evil, either in private, social, 
or religious living. 

Personally, I do not believe that we can rule God out of our corpo- 
rate life, much as many people desire to do so. I believe that “the hand 
of God” is working with the same inevitability and relentlessness today 
as it did among the ancient Hebrews. If we posit the immanence of 
God in the world of Nature and in the individual personality, we must 
also concede his presence in the group life of mankind. 

Fortunately, religion is not left comfortless in her contention that 
God is working in the affairs of men. In much of modern-day philos- 
ophy she finds an ally. This is clearly seen in Professor Wieman’s 
recent book ‘Methods of Private Religious Living.” After defining 
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God as “the integrating process at work in the universe” (p. 46) he 
goes on to say: 


“This process of progressive integration which we see at work in 
human society is cosmic in its scope. Electrons interact in such a way 
as to make atoms, atoms to make molecules, molecules to make cells, 
cells to make living organisms, living organisms to make individual 
minds and human society. It is what Smuts calls Holism, Hobhouse 
calls cooperation, Whitehead the principle of concretion, Pupin creative 
coordination, S. Alexander and Lloyd Morgan the nisus toward ever 
higher creative syntheses, Hocking the Whole Idea. These philos- 
ophies cannot be lumped together as identical, of course, but there is 
a common strain running through them all.” (p. 52f). 


And the common strain which runs through all of these philosophies, 
seems to me to be suggested by Prof. Wieman’s term “integration.” 
Concretion is integration; cooperation is integration; creative coordi- 
nation is integration; higher creative syntheses suggest integration. 
The onward march of the universe is toward ever increasing integra- 
tion. Likewise the onward march of human society is toward ever 
increasing integration, and in this we see the hand of God at work 
today. Those individuals, or groups of individuals, which live in 
harmony with this integrating process of the universe are working with 
God and the hand of God is with them. Perhaps this was the great 
truth within the ancient Stoic teaching that the chief duty of man is 
“to live according to nature.” 

Upon the human level the principle of integration is love. Jesus 
recognized this when he said that the whole law and the prophets is 
subsumed under love for God and man. That individual, group, or 
nation which refuses to integrate with other individuals, groups, or 
nations upon the level of love has the hand of God set against it, and 
will in the end work its own destruction. It cannot live, for the very 
stars in their courses are fighting against it. 

In this present-day world, when the earth is more like a constantly 
drying orange than a sphere 25,000 miles in circumference, there is 
pressing need of an integration of the races upon the basis of love. 
The arctic explorer, Viljalmur Stefansson, in his lecture at the Baptist 
Temple several weeks ago, predicted that in ten years we would be 
flying from New York to Peking via the North Pole, thus saving a 
distance of 2,500 miles. When that day comes, and it will inevitably 
come, the world will be practically one geographically. Then it will 
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be integrate or die, for even as the cells of an organism cannot live 
without integration, so human society cannot live and become what 
God wants it to become, unless it integrates upon the level of love. 
Race prejudices must disappear and the Christian teaching of love for 
one’s neighbor must be enthroned in its place. 

If you would see where the hand of God is working today, look into 
life and glimpse those places where there is progressive integration of 
men because there is love. Go to industry, and if you find there walls 
of antagonism because of a failure of capital and labor to integrate, 
rest your mind that it cannot permanently endure because the hand of 
God is against it. Look into homes, and if you discover there a failure 
of the members to integrate their interests upon the basis of love, you 
may with certainty conclude that there can be no lasting happiness or 
peace there. Go to the races in this country, and you will discover that 
only as they integrate upon the level of love are they drawing nearer to 
the Master whose life was love. 

Thus, we are coming back, through our thinkers, to the conclusion 
that God is working in the affairs of men. The hand of God is seen 
today in human life wherever there is integration upon the level of 
love. The hand of God is relentlessly and forever set against those 
nations, individuals, or groups who fail to progressively integrate them- 
selves with others upon the basis of love. That is why military con- 
quest and empire have always failed in the end—they have been inte- 
grations upon the level of force. That is why Christianity, if it is true 
to its founder, will live and conquer—because it is integration upon the 
level of love. 

Let me close with a figure. We have often thought of America as 
the melting pot of the world, but have we ever thought of the world 
as the melting pot of God? His hand is stirring the contents which 
are humanity. Those who refuse to integrate shall be skimmed off as_ 
dross and thrown as rubbish to the void. Those who integrate shall 
become the gold of God. When the smelting process is ended, He 
will lift up a purified race, and cupping the integrated souls in his 
hand shall exclaim, “This is that for which I have longed for ages.” 
I say to you that not human destiny, nor fate, but the hand of God 
working in the world of men, will accomplish this. It is no old or 
worn-out phrase, “The Hand of God!” 


THE PROTESTANT CHURCH IN ITALY 


ANTONIO MANGANO 


During my recent sojourn in Italy, with the Italian Department of 
Colgate University, for an entire school year, I was enabled to secure 
some first hand information relative to the religious conditions of the 
country and also to understand more fully the problems and outreach 
of our Evangelical activities there. It was my rare privilege to be 
brought into rather intimate fellowship with the leaders of the various 
Protestant bodies engaged in the task of evangelizing the people of 
Italy. I made it my special business to question men and women of 
various callings in life, relative to their own personal attitude towards 
religion. I conversed with laymen and clerics, high and low, with 
Protestants and Roman Catholics, with anti-Catholics and anti-Protes- 
tants, with the high brow who is willing to admit that religion is good 
enough for the “volgo” and with the revolutionary who contends that 
religion is the opiate in the hand of the capitalist to keep the masses 
in a state of stupor. The conclusions herein presented are based upon 
personal observation and upon the interviews and conversations which 
I had with people in the various parts of the country. 

To those who are not familiar with the religious status of Italy, the 
mere mention of the Protestant church in that country causes surprise. 
“Why, I always thought that all Italians were Roman Catholics,” is 
the expression which one invariably hears when this subject is touched 
upon. To speak of evangelizing Italians seems strange to people who 
cannot disassociate any Italians from the Roman Catholic Church. 
The average Irish Roman Catholic of this country cannot comprehend 
how, one, born in Italy, should be found in the fellowship of the Prot- 
estant Church. What is really strange, however, is to learn that many 
of our good Protestant Christians are amazed when they are told that 
we have in Italy over 300 Evangelical Churches and as many more 
among the Italian people of this country. 

There is too little knowledge among our evangelical people concern- 
ing the history of the Protestant movements in Italy during the past 
seven centuries, and too little known about the number of Italian Prot- 
estants in Italy and America. Then too there is the mistaken notion 
in the minds of many of our good Protestants, that in our endeavor to 
preach the gospel to the Italians we are merely proselytizing and pull- 
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ing people out of the Roman Church. This, of course, is far from 
being the truth. 

The last religious census of Italy showed that of the 40,000,000 
people of the country 39,000,000 registered as being members of the 
Roman Catholic Church, nearly 900,000 people had the courage to state 
that they belonged to no Church—professed no faith. The great bulk 
of the Socialists and Communists belong to this group. Over 100,000 
men and women stated that they were affiliated with the Protestant 
Church. This is exceedingly interesting since the various evangelical 
bodies in Italy do not claim more than 60,000, and if the figures were 
to be closely scrutinized, it would be found that not more than 40,000 
are allied with the Protestant Church. It is perfectly proper to call 
Italy a Roman Catholic Country, for every child (with the exception 
of those born in Protestant families) born in Italy is baptized into the 
Roman Catholic Church. Consequently virtually all Italians born in 
Italy are Roman Catholics by inheritance. But the census does not 
tell the whole story. It is a fact recognized by the hierarchy that 
not over one third of Italy’s population has any vital attachment to the 
Church. But of course the leaders of the Church are very careful 
not to make any public declaration to this effect. On every hand the 
priests complain that the Italian people have lost their religious fervor, 
by which they mean that they do not flock to the masses nor observe 
the rites and ceremonies which the Church prescribes. Visitors to St. 
Peters are surprised to find a mere handful of people in attendance at 
the Sunday morning mass celebrated by the high dignitaries of the 
Church and accompanied by the famous Vatican choir. Were such a 
function to be performed in any large city of our country there would 
- be no church large enough to hold the throng that would be drawn to 
it. It is not so in Italy. Men everywhere will strenuously protest that 
they are Catholics but will confess in the same breath that they have 
no use for the priests and that they very seldom go to church. The 
so-called intelligenzia of Italy—and this class professes to be very 
large—will frankly say “we are Catholics but we never go to church;” 
and they will add, “the church is good enough for the common people 
but why should the cultured and intellectual man go to church?” 
Religion as it is conceived by the intellectuals, is not only not essential 
to the full life of man but is indeed a hindrance. If any of these people 
are at all interested in religion, it is because of the esthetic nature of 
the subject which means the absence in their lives of the great moral 
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dynamic of the Christian religion. And the effect of this is manifest — 
in the moral standards of the people. 

The Roman hierarchy is very much concerned about this state of 
affairs. But it finds itself in a most difficult situation. There seems no 
way of changing the conditions without some radical modifications in — 
the content of the teachings of the Church—which it is not yet ready ~ 


to make. The people are no longer under the absolute sway of the — 
Church. While she claims to have within its fold 39,000,000 of the — 


40;000,000 of the people of Italy her leaders know full well that their ‘ 


hold is after all a slender one. The chief interest which the masses 


have in the Church is connected with the three great events of man’s f 
life—birth, marriage and death. Somehow all feel the necessity of — 
making new-born babies Christians—hence all children are taken to the © 


church for baptism. In the matter of marriage, the Church has taught ~ 


and still teaches, even in this country, that any couple not married by | 
a priest lives in unlawful relation and their children are not legitimate. — 
Therefore people must go to church to be lawfully married. In the © 
case of death the last rites of the Church are by most deemed essential — 
to enter heaven, consequently when people are on the verge of death y 
they call for a priest. These ideas have been so deeply rooted in the © 
minds of the people that they remain effective even when those who — 
hold them are completely out of sympathy with the Church and its — 
teaching. : 

That the hierarchy is deeply concerned about the people’s attitude 
towards the Church is indicated by the various means that are used to — 
hold them to the ecclesiastical institution. The Roman Church is espe-— 
cially sensitive to any and all evangelical propaganda. It is true that — 
the number of Protestants in Italy is insignificant—60,000 at most—in 
all—what are they among 40,000,000? And yet the Vatican is on the 
defensive even before the small band of evangelical Christians. As far 
back as 1900 a lectureship was established in Rome “For the Defence 
of the Faith.” Since nearly all the people of Italy are Roman Catholics — 
and within the fold of the church, why make an effort to defend the 
faith? Defence is always caused by fear of threatening danger. There 
is a reason; and that reason is seen in the contents and spirit of the 
lectureship to which I have alluded. It was my privilege to attend the 
course given in the large and important Jesuit Church in the city of 
Rome. The lecturer was a distinguished preacher—a Jesuit monk. 
I had hoped to hear a scholarly and scriptural defence—a dignified 
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defence, of the Roman Catholic system of doctrine. But I was dis- 
appointed ; and, I must confess, considerably irritated, when I found 
that the defence of the Faith consisted in a mendacious tirade against 
Protestantism and Protestants in general. The spirit in which it was 
given was full of venom and hatred. There was no effort made to 
compare the two systems and to show wherein the Protestant position 
was inferior to that of the Roman Catholic. The chief aim was 
manifestly to arouse in his hearers the bitterest feelings and to en- 
gender animosity against all who profess the evangelical faith. In his 
hour long discourses he made not one single statement about Protest- 
ants that was true. Here are some of his charges: 

1. The Protestant Church has no faith. 

2. The Protestant Church has never had a martyr. 

3. It does not send missionaries to heathen lands. 

4. In cases where missionaries are sent out, it is done for the pur- 
pose of disturbing the Catholic priest in his holy work. 

5. They make no converts. If they do make any, they leave them in 
a worse state than they found them, for they teach them the vices of 
the western world. The Protestant Church is losing ground in Amer- 
ica and England and therefore they have come to Italy to make up 
their losses. 

6. All who leave the Roman Church and become heretics—Protes- 
tants—do so because they are evil and vicious and cannot find peace in 
the Catholic Church; such people are made comfortable in the churches 
of the heretics. 

7. In England and Germany the people are all turning towards 
Rome. 

In passing I should like to state that I tried to get an interview with 
that Jesuit preacher but he always had an important appointment. 

The Roman Church is exceedingly jealous about its position in Italy. 
So far as one can judge by the public utterances of prelates high and 
low, there seems to be little anxiety about the people’s moral status, but 
there is much concern about their attachments to the Church. The 
hierarchy is using every means at its disposal to combat even the weak- 
est evangelical effort. The public press is utilized to vilify the motives 
of those who are in any way connected with evangelical propaganda. 
‘During the year that I spent in Rome, there appeared regular articles 
in one of the journals of the city ridiculing and accusing one and all 
of the evangelical workers as being deceivers of the people. The most 
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grievous charges brought against Evangelicals, including the repre- 
sentatives of the Y. M. C. A., is that they are denationalizing and at 
the same time Americanizing the Italians in Italy. Any man of stand- 
ing who is bold enough to write for one of the secular papers at 
once becomes a target for the shafts of abuse and insults. These 
papers, though secular, will permit no answer through their columns 
to these scurrilous articles. 

The pulpits of the principle churches also serve as powerful means 
to combat the dangerous doctrines of the “heretics.” There is scarcely 
a sermon that one listens to but that one hears the warnings against 
Protestants who are seeking to deprive people of their faith. In addi- 
tion to all this, the civil power of the state under the present regime 
is lined up against the Protestant forces. This statement might seem 
to be contradicted by the recent parliamentary enactment which has 
spread upon the statute books a law granting freedom to non-Roman 
Catholic sects. But how can religion be free in a country which limits 
evangelicals in their propaganda? The fact is that the law has been 
rendered null and void by making the Church of Rome the state 
church and by the imposition of Canon Law upon the country as a 
whole. 

In view of the small number of Evangelicals in Italy, it is significant 
that the great church of Rome should be so anxious to combat any and 
all of their activities. Her apologists are not especially devoting their 
energies to the propagation and the justification of the contents of the 
Roman Catholic faith, but rather seem to be pre-occupied with the idea 
of putting people on their guard about the heretical movement which 
is seeking to root itself in Italy. On the one hand, the defenders of the 
faith are telling their people that Protestantism is fading away in Prot- 
estant countries, while on the other hand they are calling upon the 
faithful to beware of the “‘aggressions of the heretical movement.” If 
Protestantism is, in reality, dying out, why fear its presence in Italy? 
The Jesuit priest, above referred to, in his final climactic appeal to his 
hearers said: ‘Something must be done to check the progress of the 
heretical movement in Rome: to permit Protestant activities here in 
our midst, in the very centre of Roman Catholicism, is a serious re- 
flection upon the Church—and especially upon the Holy Father him- 
self.” Of course this preacher was the official appointee of the vatican; 
hence his utterances were sanctioned by the head of the Church. 
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It is a well-known fact that the Pope appealed personally to the 
Knights of Columbus of America to go over and assist him in driving 
the heretics out of Italy. The American Knights of Columbus readily 
responded, took with them 1,000,000 American dollars, and set to work 
at once to do what they could to carry out the will of the Pope. It is 
undoubtedly true that all these antagonistic measures on the part of 
the Church of Rome has rendered the work of the Evangelical Church 
in Italy more difficult. But Protestant Christianity in Italy is in no 
danger of being crushed out. 

Now what are the actual facts about Protestantism in Italy? On 
first thought it might seem a bit discouraging and somewhat like 
minimizing the results of our evangelical endeavors in Italy to state 
that during the past ten years there has been no perceptible gain in 
the number of evangelical Christians. The four leading Protestant 
bodies, the Waldensians, the Methodists, the Wesleyans and the Bap- 
tists, have little more than held their own numerically. But this does 
not mean that no progress has been made. There are far-reaching 
results of the evangelical activities which cannot be tabulated. The 
workings of the spirit are not subject to the measuring rod. It has 
happened on a number of mission fields that the work of. years seem- 
ingly unproductive has in the twinkling of an eye come to full fruition. 
It does mean, however, that those who are giving their lives in spots 
like Italy must have great faith. They must work with absolute’ 
abandon, and yet realize that they shall never receive the full reward 
for their labors. They are sowing where others will have the privilege 
of reaping. The evangelical workers of Italy are laboring against 
forces, which, humanly speaking, are invincible; and yet they are 
working with the “faith which is the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things unseen.” 

The leaders of the various evangelical bodies are a unit in affirming 
that the most far-reaching result of Protestant activities during the 
past ten years has been that of penetration. Our Protestant brethren 
in Italy realize that the actual ingathering of members within the fold 
of the church is not even half of their work; they are convinced that 
they must work for the future, and that workers of another generation 
will reap the harvest for which they are sowing. This is attested by 
what is taking place under our very eyes to-day. 

Not only has the work of Protestant churches lead people to accept 
Christ as their personal Saviour, but it has radically modified the 
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attitude of the Roman Church within certain limits. For generations 
prior to the reign of Pope Leo XIII, the Church had declared it un- 
lawful for laymen to read the Bible. Towards the end of Leo’s pon- 
tificate there was formed the Society of San Gerolomo (Jerome) for 
the purpose of publishing and distributing the four gospels, and this 
enterprise had the blessing and approval of Pope Leo XIII. What 
was it that caused the Church to do what Pius the 1X and Leo him- 
self, in the earlier years of his reign, had condemned? There is only 
one answer, and that is the persistent proclamation of the word of 
God on the part of the evangelical pastors. These Christian New 
Testament preachers have so impressed the minds of the people that 
the Church was forced to give the Gospel to them. 

Another most striking result is the recent formation, in September 
1926, of a student federation for the study of the gospels. This may 
mean little or much; the likelihood is that it will mean little because of 
the conception which the Church gives of the Bible—“as one of the 
sacred books.” And yet there can be no doubt that, with gospels 
freely distributed, some at least will be enlightened by the light divine. 
Only God Himself can foresee what the movement may lead to. The 
important thing here to note, however, is that it has been the evan- 
gelical preacher who for fifty years has been in season and out of 
season telling people everywhere that he declares to them not his 
own word, but the word of God. The Church would never have fa- 
vored the distribution of the gospels had it not been for the presence 
of Protestantism in Italy. The same might be said about the estab- 
lishment of recreational centres, kindergartens, and other social ac- 
tivities. The Church has copied much from the Protestants. The one 
thing she will not and cannot copy is the gospel method of salvation 


which has been and must continue to be the bulwark of Protestant — 


preaching. 

The Waldensian Church is of course the strongest and the most 
permanently established of all the evangelical churches in Italy. It 
has a history of over seven centuries, antedating the Reformed 


churches by nearly three centuries. The great spiritual strength of — 
the Waldensians has been and still is their historic valleys. Among — 


those picturesque and rugged mountains, the scene of five centuries 
of slaughter, of tens of thousands of God’s saints, is still to be found 
the “focolare,” the hearth or heart of the Waldensian spirit. It seems 
however that since persecution has ceased—it being made illegal by 
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civil law—the deep religious spirit of former days is somewhat on the 
wane. Torre Pellice, the centre and the real headquarters of the 
Waldensian movement was once wholly in the hands of the Wal- 
densians. In recent years much property and important industries 
have fallen into the hands of Roman Catholics. There is now a 
definite and well sustained policy on the part of the Church of Rome 
to buy up as much of the property of the valleys as possible. It is to 
be feared that in the not distant future those historic valleys will lose 
their distinctive evangelical character. Ecclesiastical banks have been 
established which stand ready to lend money to the prospective Roman 
Catholic buyer at a very low rate of interest. The would-be settler in 
the valley seems to be willing and able to pay good prices for houses 
and lands, and the Waldensians like other human mortals are disposed 
to sell to the highest bidders. Some of the most pious of the evan- 
gelical mountaineers would favor a limited period of persecutions, for 
they believe still that the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the church. 

The splendid schools for boys and girls in Torre Pellice, the Theo- 
logical seminary at Rome, orphanages, and the day schools connected 
with some of the churches are great sources of strength to the entire 
program of the Waldensian work. The most substantial Waldensian 
churches, especially those of Turin, Milan, Florence and Rome, are 
largely made up of people from the valleys, and are self-supporting. 
Candidates for the ministry of the Waldensian church are mainly re- 
cruited from the valleys, and trained in the splendid school in Torre 
Pellice and in the Theological seminary in Rome. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church has had considerable publicity 
during the past few years—and it is a question whether it has been 
a benefit to it—on account of the dominant position which it has se- 
cured on the very summit of Monte Mario, for the establishment of its 
boy’s school. Monte Mario has become in a special manner associated 
with the Protestant movement; for not only have the Methodists set- 
tled upon that hospitable mountain, but the Wesleyans and Baptists 
have acquired extensive properties there also. But the Methodists 
have the outstanding, commanding position. From the spacious 
Terrazza, running along the whole side of the main building, one not 
only gets a magnificent and extensive view of the city, but from that 
elevated spot looks down upon the Vatican and St. Peters. This, of 
course, is not pleasing to the Roman hierarchy and attempts have been 
made to deprive the Methodist Church of this choice spot. The matter 
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was brought up for discussion in Parliament, but so far the Mussolini 
government has not deemed it wise to stir up that particular hornet’s 
nest. Should the Methodists be driven off from Monte Mario, I feel 
sure some protest would be in order from our government. Mussolini 
would not care to do anything just now that his government has re- 
ceived such generous treatment in connection with the debt settlement. 

The Methodist Church has made some noteworthy advances, during 
the past ten years, especially in the acquisition of some splendid prop- 
erties for orphanages and schools, such as in Florence, Naples, Venice 
and Trent, and in the opening of new fields in the newly acquired 
territories, Trent and Trieste. This was made possible through the 
centenary movement. But the work is somewhat handicapped today 
along this line because of the inability of the church at home to ade- 
quately support the enlarged field of operation. It is a generally ac- 
cepted policy now in Italy that with the exception of a few Waldensian 
churches, there is little hope for the creation of self-supporting churches 
in Italy, at least for the next 25 years. With this idea clearly in mind 
the Methodists made a great mistake in spending a large sum of money 
in the purchasing of expensive properties, without making adequate 
provisions for the maintenance of the activities to be carried on in 
them. Less expensive properties furnished with endowments would 
have better met the needs of the work in Italy. The fact is, in order 
to carry on permanently in Italy, each evangelical church should be 
made secure by providing, in connection with its building, living quar- 
ters for pastor and workers, and apartments for rental such as would 
furnish a sufficient yearly revenue for the conduct of the work. Self- 
support is in the distant future. Some progress is being made, but the 
people are too poor, their incomes too small, for them to give much 
for the support of the church. It must be borne in mind that the 
Roman churches in Italy could not be kept open were they to depend 
upon the free-will contributions of the people. It is the endowments 
and properties which are the life of the thousands of churches. The 
priest in many of the small towns could not live were it not for the 
fees they exact for such services as marriages, funerals and masses 
said for the souls of the departed. Direct contributions for the sup- 
port of the Church is not within the experience of the Italian people. 

The Baptists of Italy, representing the Southern Baptist convention 
have acquired several new properties during the past fifteen years. 
They have four churches in the city of Rome, all of which are doing 
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creditable work. They have recently purchased a splendid property on 
one of the commanding squares in the city of Rome. Here they hope 
to erect an up-to-date edifice which will serve as Baptist headquarters, 
a church auditorium and facilities for social work. New converts 
are constantly being received and the circle of those who believe in 
evangelical Christianity is enlarging. But the outstanding movement 
of the Baptists is their publications. There is no question about the 
contribution the Baptists are making through the printed page. The 
Bilychinis, the Conscienza, and the Testimonio, have each their par- 
ticular field and are ably edited. The Bilychinis is an up-to-date 
monthly theological magazine, especially adapted to meet the intel- 
lectual and religious needs of the intellegenzia. It makes its appeal to 
those who are interested in the present day religious problems. This 
magazine finds its way into the studies of such clerics as are liberal- 
minded, and is read by nearly all the pastors of the various denomi- 
nations in Italy. The Conscienzia (which has recently been discon- 
tinued), was more of a semi-social religious and political weekly publi- 
cation. It dealt with the current topics of the day, but naturally dis- 
cussed them from the evangelical point of view. A well informed man 
of Rome told me that he considered the Conscienza the most effective 
medium in Italy for the propagation of the evangelical point of view. 
He added: “The Conscienza is doing more to make the evangelical 
cause known in Italy than 20 missions.” It is sold in the book stands 
in the city of Rome. 

The Testimonio is the strictly religious monthly magazine which is 
widely read, even among the members of other denominations. This 
publication has as its special function the education of the Baptist con- 
stituency in Italy in the broader Christian teaching, and in the world- 
wide religious movements in which the church of Christ is engaged. 

The Wesleyan church has been at work in Italy for fifty years or 
more and has had some outstanding men as its representatives. This 
branch of evangelical Christians has some prosperous and promising 
fields in the smaller towns and cities. In the larger centres she has 
not been able to keep pace with her sister churches. 

There are a score or more of other missions under the auspices of 
the Brethren, Seventh Day Adventists, Pentecostals and Salvation 
Army. Virtually all the various religious organizations above men- 
tioned are sustained in part at least with funds from the United 
States. 
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The question which is frequently asked is: Do Italians make good 
Protestants? The answer to this question depends upon what one 
means by “Protestant.” If one desires to know whether the Italian 
is capable of appreciating the vital truths of the gospel and conform- 
ing his life thereto, we can appeal to history and point to such men as 
Savonarola, St. Francis of Assisi, and the countless throng of martyrs 
who were willing to lay down their lives for the gospel, from the days 
of the Roman Empire down to our time. There is no question about 
the capacity of the Italian to appreciate the finest and noblest teaching 
of Christ. Then why does not Italy make more progress along the 
way of Protestant Christianity? This query has been answered in 
various ways. Some tell us that Protestantism is too barren as a 
religious system to satisfy the love for the artistic, the beautiful, the 
picturesque in the Italian; others would have it that the moral de- 
mands of Protestantism are too exacting for the child-like spirit of 
the Italian; still others maintain that there is not enough of warmth 
and human quality in the teaching of the evangelical faith to attract 
and hold those who have been brought up in the Church of Rome. 

I would not deny for a moment that these reasons may be justly 
given, in part, as causes for the limited progress that Protestantism 
has made among the people of Italy. But I am convinced that they 
are not the all and sufficient reasons. 

If we go back to the very early days of Christianity, the Italians 
were among the leaders of evangelical thought and living. St. Paul 
could boast that the faith of the Roman Christians was spoken of 
throughout the whole world. With the fall of the Roman Empire 
and the pouring in to Italy of the barbarians the light which had shone 
so brilliantly was dimmed. The desire on the part of the Church to 
assimilate the old and new peoples, without adequate training, in- 
evitably led to the lowering of the standards for admission to the 
Church. The consequence was the fusion not only of people of dif- 
ferent racial elements, but also of radically different moral standards 
and religious conceptions. Paganism and Christianity reacted against 
each other and it may truly be said that Christianity became pagan- 
ized, whatever may be said about the effect of Christianity upon 
paganism. 

During the period preceding the Renaissance, the Church and, in 
particular the Pope, were so busily occupied with temporal rule and 
riches, that there was little or no time for the cultivation of the spirit. 
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The monastic orders were the only oasis in the spiritual desert of 
Italy. Here is a picture which a modern religious writer gives of the 
period: “The Church thus condemned to maintain her place in the 
temporal heirarchy, and to rule in order not to perish, fastened her- 
self with greedy violence to a piece of territory. She caused to serve 
her ends, for secular dominion, the influence which came to her from 
the faith preceding centuries. She had diplomacy which was un- 
scrupulous; mercenaries without pity, and the weaker she felt, the 
more arrogant she became. She loved riches with a passion, and be- 
side the altar of the living God, she erected the usurer’s bench. 
Simony was then at Rome the most effective means of governing, as 
later during the princely regime was nepotism. Everything was sold 
upon the papal mart. Red hats, mitres, the forgiveness of sins, abso- 
lution from excommunication, the right of conquest upon sea and 
land, relics of the saints, imperial crowns, the Roman Tiara and even 
the door to Paradise.” 

Before such conditions of the Church, how could the people of 
Italy be expected to show any signs of being truly Christian? When 
the glorious period of the Renaissance dawned upon Italy the intel- 
lectual classes were thoroughly paganized in their views of life, while 
the common people had no conception of the moral implications of 
the Christian religion. Consequently, whereas, in Germany and Eng- 
land and even in France, the intellectual revival prepared the way for 
the greater revival—the Reformation, in Italy it spent itself in an 
intellectual dilettantism and was absolutely barren of moral results. 
The Church of the Middle Ages robbed the people of Italy of their 
great heritage and rendered them callous to ethical appeals. She de- 
veloped a sensuous, external system of worship and laid the founda- 
tions for the disastrous principle of external authority in religion. 
It is true now and it was true then that the people had lost their 
capacity to appreciate the fact of sin. Oh yes! they knew there were 
sins! These had all been enumerated, classified and laws had been 
laid down as to how sinners might rid themselves of the consequences 
of those sins. But the Italian did not understand, and does not under- 
stand today, the awful reality of sin. I have seen Americans break 
down and weep because of the sense of the burden of their sin; but 
I have not found this, as yet, among the Italians. The first thing an 
evangelical missionary is asked is “What is the difference between the 
Catholic and Protestant views of Religion?” If the explanation he 
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asks for is satisfactory, he says, “I like that.” But he never says, “I 
feel I am a sinner and I need a Savior.” The consciousness of this 
fact dawns upon him when he has been taught how to have a religious 
experience. This of course is brought about gradually. The Italian 
convert has to fight with his lower nature just like Jacob of old did. 
But when the battle is really on and the conscience is fully awakened 
there are possibilities in the Italian for a real saintly life. We have 
a goodly number of these in all our evangelical churches. 

But there is a second factor which has wrought havoc with the es- 
tablishment of Protestant Christianity in Italy: and this has been 
the iron hand of the Church of Rome. Italy has been unfortunate 
in that there has arisen no prince in that country who has dared to 
espouse the evangelical cause. In Germany and England and even in 
France, not to mention Switzerland, conditions have been very differ- 
ent. The Church of Rome in Italy established the Inquisition and was 
able to utilize the military power of the various states to crush any 
and all who dared espouse the teaching of Luther or Calvin. For- 
tunately for the Nordic states, the power of the state could be called 
upon to defend the cause of Protestant Christianity. Religious and 
moral conditions might have been very different in Italy had those 
illumined by the light of the gospel been permitted to live. 

The Reformation of the 16th century which freed Northern Europe 
from the papal yoke had numerous and illustrious adherents in Italy. 
From one end of the peninsula to the other, fiery protests against 
Rome arose, and many embraced the Reform principles of Calvin and 
Luther. But “these religious movements, so very promising, were 
suffocated in blood through the work of the Inquisition, and the larger 
part of our Reformers sealed their faith by martyrdom leaving to us 
a wonderful example of living faith and of indomitable courage.” 

Here is a quotation from one of the great literary men of modern 
Italy, himself allied with no church, Luigi Settembrini. “There was 
therefore a long line of Italians called heretics, who were the only 
ones that sincerely believed, and who had a fear that the Philosophy 
of the times was leading to unbelief, and having horror for the popu- 
lar superstitious, freely embraced the doctrines of the Reformation. 
They sought to teach those doctrines: they were misunderstood, they 
were burned, they fled into Germany. The majority of these were 
ecclesiastics and there was one bishop among them. These at first 
were praised, as learned men and holy, afterwards painted as male- 
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factors and criminals. For me these are important, for they believed 
something: they had a faith which others lacked and they died mar- 
tyrs for their faith.” Lessons Vol. II, Page 201. 

The two chief factors, therefore, which most effectively prevented 
the spread of establishment of the principles of the Reformation in 
Italy were—the lack of a living conscience on the part of the people 
as a whole, and the efficient police work of the Inquisition, aided by 
the military force of the various princelings who owed their ruling 
power to the head of the Church. While it is true that the edict of 
toleration put forth by Carlo Alberto in 1848 recognized the legal 
status for the first time, in Italy, of the Protestant clergy, it was 
after all a mere make-shift, as is seen by present day conditions, 
when a police official may enter a Protestant church and order that 
the service cease, on the ground that its continuance may lead to 
public disorder. It must be born in mind that the Roman Church 
will always prate about religious freedom and tolerance when her 
children are in the minority, but when she has the upper hand she 
is always intolerant and will use every means at her disposal to drive 
out the heretical sects. Whenever the Church of Rome finds the 
principle of separation between church and state well established 
she declares herself in favor of such a principle. But whenever she 
is the dominant church and is the state church she brands the prin- 
ciple of separation as a heresy and any who advocate it are to be 
excommunicated. Thus we find that the late liberal-minded Cardi- 
nal Gibbons was most out-spoken in favor of the constitutional pro- 
vision for a free church within a free state in America, and went 
so far as to attribute the progress of the Church in this country to 
the noble principle of separation. But when France was seeking 
to secure the same relation between church and state the good cardi- 
nal said that the French were a nation of religion-smashers and that 
the desire of the French people was to be condemned. From the 
time of Cavour down to our day there have been those who have 
contended for a free church in a free state in Italy. 


DEAN SPERRY’S AYER LECTURES, COLGATE- 
ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL* 


In the spring of 1929, Willard L. Sperry, dean of the theological 
school in Harvard university, inaugurated the Ayer lectureship at 
the Colgate-Rochester divinity school with a series of five lectures, 
entitled “Signs of These Times.” Exceedingly large audiences were 
in attendance. These essays have now appeared in book form. 

The first two chapters—“Wisdom” and “Attitudes’—form an in- 
troduction to the four problems investigated. A plea is made for 
“wisdom as the substance of our second thoughts about the past and 
of our long thoughts for the future.” Religion is interpreted to be 
not a pose but an attitude involving wonder, trust and humility. 
Thereupon four of the moot points in twentieth century Christianity, 
namely, ‘“Non-cooperation,” “Individualism,” “Humanism,” and 
“Mysticism” are commented upon at length. 


The analysis is discriminating. The world is suffering from half- 
truths. “Either—or” theories are flatly rejected. ‘“Both—and” solu- 
tions are proposed for each problem in turn. No circles with single 
centers are here drawn, but numerous ellipses with two foci are 
constructed. The good and the evil in each issue are clearly discerned. 
The style is charming and at times fascinating. The upshot of “non- 
cooperation” is, “A church shall not marry the mind of its own time. 

The Christian church never opposes or denies those truths of 
religion which find fair statement in the spirit of any age, but it never 
contents itself with approving those truths as they are.” The study 
of “Individualism” invites criticism of democratic Christianity and 
the social gospel alike and results in the suggestion that a “ten years’ 
vacation be arranged for ‘denominational tenets’ during which decade 
the various denominations would do well to discover those truths of 
religion which their hereditary faith and practice ignore.” 

Dean Sperry apparently regards “humanism” as the chief “sign of 
these times.” The longest chapter in the book is devoted to it. Much 
of the second chapter anticipates it. A good third of the volume is 
concerned with it, and the tone of the discussion is more serious. 


* Signs of These Times. By Willard L. Sperry. Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
$2.00. Quoted from the Christian Century by permission. 
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The religious humanist is described as a “person who seeks and 
finds the divine in man and who doubts or denies the existence of any 
God other than the God resident in the human-will-to-goodness.” 
Humanism is an issue in consequence of the world war. It represents 
a healthy revolt against the easygoing orthodox cure for the problem 
of evil. Humanism is a struggle against ethical indifference. It is 
admirable on account of its singlemindedness. Its strength is on the 
negative side, in its protest against the conventional Christian ethic. 

The essential weakness of religions of humanity is said to be their 
satisfaction with the earthly welfare of the race. For “selfishness, 
whether individualistic or social, is finally self-defeating.” The at- 
tempt is made to work out at least a partial resemblance to primitive 
magic—“humanism seeks to exploit the universe by coercive meas- 
ures.” The pose of indifference toward the mysteries of the universe 
adopted by humanism is declared to be impossible to maintain in the 
long run. Agnosticism cannot be a final attitude. Job began as a 
theist, became a tentative humanist, but at last had “to go on record 
about the nature of the mysterious universe about him. . . . For 
the human mind refuses to be content with the pose of self-concern 
and self-sufficiency.” Moreover, humanism cannot maintain the con- 
trasts religion requires. God must be near man but also different 
from man. Faith in an idea of immortality without any God other 
than ourselves becomes an intolerable burden. 

The essays close with an optimistic emphasis. “We are living in a 
time when we seem to be on the verge of discovering new and greater 
truths about God. It is too brave and bright a dawn to spend ‘rot- 
ting away in the isolated dungeon of our self-consciousness.’ ” 

As a homiletical source book, “Signs of These Times” will find its 
way into the library of the minister who has not lost all intellectual 
curiosity. 

ConraD Henry MoEHLMAN. 


PREMILLENIALISM * 


This little volume from the pen of Professor G. R. Berry is of much 
more significance than its brief form might lead one to suppose. Dr. 
Berry points out the great variety of interpretation which emanates 
from the several writers of the premillenial school of interpretation of 
the Bible. There is great freedom in allegorizing, together with ex- 
cessive literalness. Often those who proclaim themselves to be bound 
to interpret the Scriptures literally are led into inconsistency when 
their minds become fervid. In general Dr. Berry describes them as 
“facing a large task with no clear idea either of the nature of the task 
or of their own equipment. It is paleolithic man with his stone axes 
trying to build a twentieth-century skyscraper.” 

Since much of the material which the premillenialist interpreter uses 
is found in the Old Testament, the general outlines of the future King- 
dom of God are by them shaped in terms that are Judaistic and mate- 
rial. But says Dr. Berry, “the true ideal for the future is not Judaistic 
and material but Christian and spiritual.” 

A second serious charge which the author lays at the door of the 
premillenialists is that of confusion of ethical standards. By reason of 
their failure to differentiate between the ancient Hebrew concepts and 
those of the later Christian dispensation, they set forth ethical teach- 
ings and implications which are below the level of Christianity. For 
example, “One can hardly resist the conclusion that Christ is repre- 
sented as immoral when he is pictured as a tyrant ruling with all pos- 
sible severity.” 

“These un-Christian features are not incidental or accidental; they 
are a consistent and logical result of the general scheme of interpreta- 
tion of the Old Testament predictions.” 

Eare B. Cross. 


* Premillemialism and Old Testament Prediction, A study in interpretation, 
by George Ricker Berry, Ph.D., D.D., University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 
1929. 37 pp. 
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